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THE RAYS THAT NEVER WERE £ 


English Champion's Great Jump 



This wonderful jump on skis was made by Viscount Knebworth, who distinguished himself 
in the recent British versus Swiss Universities ski race at Miirren, Switzerland. Although 
Switzerland won. Viscount Knebworth was the first Englishman home 


A MYSTERY OF 
THE DESERT 

TRAVELLERS SURPRISED 
BY FROGS AND SHARKS 

How Did They Come Into the 
Burning Sands ? 

THE DAYS OF THE GREAT 
LAND BRIDGES 

By Our Natural Historian 

The other night at a lecture in London 
Major R. E. Clieesman stated a fact and 
threw out a problem for the considera¬ 
tion of his hearers. - 

The fact is this : In the romantic 
deserts of Arabia, whose wild life he has 
been studying, he found ditches which 
contained fishes and frogs. 

The problem is : How did the fishes 
and frogs get there ? The nearest open 
fresh water is 400 miles distant. 

The major could not answer his 
question, ■ nor could anyone in his 
audience. Some of us may guess. The 
vast African desert was once an inland 
sea. The water has evaporated, or the 
level of the land has been raised so that 
the wilderness frowns where water with 
teeming life once rolled. v . 

Sharks in an African Lake 

The Arabian frogs and fishes must be 
the descendants of frogs and fishes 
which abounded when the present site 
was under water and in communication 
with larger bodies of water. Apparently 
the existing ditches are. fed from under¬ 
ground supplies of water, like the wells 
in the deserts of Australia. 

A more startling find was made some 
years ago by air English surveying party 
on the north coast of Africa running 
towards Cairo. Some distance inland 
they saw a. lake, evidently of volcanic 
origin, separated from the sea by wide 
banks of sand. 

With much toil they dragged a boat 
inland and set sail to explore the 
lake.. What was their horror and 
astonishment to find the waters alive 
with sharks, gaunt, hungry, ferocious ; 
snapping at the oars ! 

A Fascinating Problem 

The idea, of sharks in the desert 
seemed too much like a nightmare to 
be true, but the great brutes were real 
enough. The supposition of the leader 
of the part}- was that at some time a 
gigantic disturbance out at sea had 
carried waves and sharks far inland into 
this lake, just as similar waves long 
before had carried Bering’s shattered 
ship clean over a reef into the natural 
harbour of the uninhabited island where 
he was doomed to die. 

The question of animal distribution 
is at times very puzzling, but always 
fascinating. The presence of apes on 
the rock of Gibraltar, the only monkeys 
in Europe, is a relic of the days when a 
laud-bridge joined Africa to Europe; 
tlie existence of kangaroos and their 


strange kindred in Australia is proof 
that the land connections which once 
made Australia and South America one, 
sank when mammals were in their 
lowliest stages. 

Representatives of the early mammals 
marched into Australia before that 
continent was an island, and became 
prisoners there-when the break occurred, 
without dangerous flesh-eaters to harry 
them, without serious competition, 
without contact with the new life forms 
which were to develop amid the change, 
strife, and conflict that led to such 
incredible developments in other parts 
of the world. 

Africa was self-contained while tiie 
elephants evolved from little pig-like 
animals into the giants of the Earth. 
Then, when land connections with 
Asia and America were established, 
they branched out in range, in species, 
in numbers, spread all over Europe, 
Asia, and America, and even readied 
Malta, where they died out no bigger 
than sheep 


.The camels arose in South America 
and adventured first into North America 
and thence into Asia before North and 
South America were snapped apart. 
When Man reached the New World it 
iiad long been joined together again. 
The camels were gone, but their kindred, 
tlie llamas, ■ were there, up in the 
mountain heights, to tell a later age 
wliat tlie ancestral camel forms had 
been like. 

We should find'as romantic a story if 
we could work out the history of Lake 
Baikal, a freshwater sea in Siberia, 
the mightiest freshwater sea in Asia, 
13,500 square miles of it. Salmon and 
sturgeon should go to. sea to grow up, 
but they live in Baikal. Seals should 
live only in the ocean, but they are 
found iu Baikal. 

How came they there ? We must 
imagine that they came by an ancient 
sea-route which no longer exists, and 
have found the conditions there as 
tolerable as the fishes and frogs have 
found the Arabian desert. E. A. B. 


IN TOUCH WITH 
HOME FROM SEA 

NO MORE ISOLATION 

Dawn of a Wonderful Day for 
Travellers 

TALKING FROM SHIPS 

Tlie forward strides in wireless are so 
rapid that it is difficult to follow them. 

The isolation of those at sea was ended 
when wireless became general on ships, 
but tlie messages had to be exchanged 
in Morse code. Then came tlie wireless 
telephone, and we were soon promised 
that it would be possible for passengers 
to “ ring up ” and talk to friends sitting 
by tlie fire at home. 

Liner on the Telephone 

This wonderful day lias come, for the 
United States liner Leviathan lias 
already talked, when nearly fifty miles 
out from New York, with its own land 
telephone exchange. 

The largest German liners are being 
fitted with telephone transmitters and 
broadcasting apparatus that will enable 
passengers to talk with anybody on a 
telephone, and those on. land will be 
able to speak with the ship too. 

This wonderful linking-up of the sea 
with the land can only take place if all 
countries have wireless stations dotted 
along the coast which are linked up with 
tlie central telephone exchanges. This 
is the problem that is being taken in 
hand and will be solved. 

Pangs of Parting Averted 

Both British and American shipping 
companies are discussing whether they 
shall appeal to our Government for 
assistance in the matter. With the 
new beam system telephone conversa¬ 
tions by wireless can be carried on with 
such a small amount of power that the 
problem is not serious, and the time 
thus approaches when a man making 
a voyage from Southampton to New 
York will be able to chat with his wife 
and children when in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Few things are more pathetic than 
some of the farewells on the landing-stage 
when a great liner steams away with 
passengers who leave loved ones behind 
on the quay. Think what it will mean 
when space is abridged by this magnifi¬ 
cent wireless, and the cruelty of separa¬ 
tion is conquered. ■ 

NATURE SHOWS THE WAY 
A Volcano Lighthouse 

Nature has provided a lighthouse for 
the island of San Salvador. 

It is a volcano which for years has 
been of inestimable value in guiding 
mariners by day and night. The water 
in the vicinity is shallow and treacherous, 
and the smoke all day and the great 
glare by night are more effective as a guide 
to mariners than any lighthouse ever 
built by man 
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EVERSLEY 

REMEMBERS 

CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
VILLAGE LOOKS BACK 

Old Man’s Story of the Famous 
Englishman 

WHY KINGSLEY’S SOM 
WAS SENT TO BED 

The little village of Eversley, in 
Hampshire, has been celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of its 
great man, Charles Kingsley. 

There was a special musical service 
in the church, at which Sir Hugh Allen, 
the Oxford Professor of Music, played 
the organ, and a quartette sang the 
beautiful anthem " The Souls of the 
Righteous are in the Hand of God.” 

Was anyone present old enough to 
remember the days when church music 
was performed, as we are told in 
Kingsley’s Life, by " three or four poor 
men with a trombone and two clar¬ 
ionets ” ? Probably not. 

The Old Folk Kingsley Knew 

But there are still old people at 
Eversley who remember Charles Kings¬ 
ley quite well. One old man lately told 
the present rector a little tale which 
illustrates Kingsley’s strong sense of 
justice. This old man, then a boy, was 
suspected by Kingsley of stealing the 
eggs of the rectory garden birds. The 
great man ordered him off the place and 
told him not to come near again ; but 
the boy protested that he was wrongfully 
accused. ” Please, sir, it wasn’t me ! ” 

he said. “ Ask Miss-,” naming the 

governess of Kingsley’s own children. 
Kingsley asked her, and discovered 
that it was his own son who was the 
culprit. So young Kingsley was sent 
to bed, and the boy Bushnell received a 
handsome apology, a good supper, and 
half a crown! 

His Friend Tom 

We. do not know if it was from 
Eversley that Kingsley wrote his famous 
invitation to a friend to go with him on 
a holiday, but we like to think of it now 
that his neighbours are .remembering 
him. Here are a few lines of it: 

Come away with me, Tom, 

Tenn and talk is done ; 

My poor lads are reaping, 

Busy every one. 

Curates mind the parish, - 

Sweepers mind the court,. 

We’ll away to Snowdon 
For our ten days’ sport. 

Though we earn our bread, Tom, 

By the dirty pen, 

What we can we will be, 

Honest Englishmen. 

Do the work that’s nearest, 

Though it’s dull at whiles; • 
Helping, when we meet them, 

Lame dogs over stiles ; 

See in every hedgerow 
Marks of angels’ feet, 

Epics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet; 

Once a year, like schoolboys, 

Robin-Hooding go, 

Leaving fops and fogies 
A thousand feet below. 

The man to whom this was sent one 
morning was Thomas Hughes, Kings¬ 
ley’s dearest friend. He wrote Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays. . 

Relics at the Rectory 

There are a few interesting relics of 
’ Kingsley still shown to visitors at the 
rectory. Two large hooks adorn the 
ceiling of his study, showing where the 
hammock was slung in which he used to 
sleep in wet weather, for the old rectory 
was very damp in those days. Then 
the study door, which opens into the 
garden, has heavy shutters, which 
were put up to guard against a possible 
attack (by Chartist rioters. A rectory 
not many miles away had been broken 
into, and the rector was murdered, and 
Kingsley, though ready at all times to 
champion'the cause of the oppressed, 


NEW ANGLO-SAXON 
CIVILISATION 

EDUCATION’S GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Famous Englishman’s Idea of 
Rich America 

STRONGER AND MORE EFFICIENT 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has come home 
from America more than ever impressed 
with the work of civilisation on that vast 
continent. Think of what Americans 
and Canadians are doing, lie said to the 
English-Speaking Union the other day : 

They had to face problems from which we, 
with our traditions and our homogeneity of 
race and language, were exempted, and they 
were giving fo.a great immigrant population 
the character arid quality which belonged to 
Anglo-Saxon citizenship. 

All this precious heritage had to be com¬ 
municated to a vast heterogeneous population. 
They were making, in effect, a new Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation, and it was the greatest, 
noblest, and most arduous task which educa¬ 
tionists had ever been called upon to fulfil, and 
they were fulfilling it with amazing success. 

Referring to the fact that London 
University has no fine home of its own, 
Mr. Fisher said we ought to send our 
rich men to America, where there was no 
college president who did not appear 
to have at his beck and call a well-trained 
retinue of obedient millionaires. 

If (said Mr. Fisher) a university in 
America could receive, as the University 
of London had received from the British 
Government, a superb site in the heart 
of the capital city, it would have covered 
that site with magnificent buildings. 

Mr. Fisher, of course, remembers that 
America is richer for the war than any 
nation ever was before in the history of 
the world, while we are the burden- 
bearers of the nations ; but he remem¬ 
bers also that Prohibition is helping 
America, having made its labour more 
efficient, increased its output, and 
strengthened its capacity for competi¬ 
tion in foreign markets. 


A FINGER-PRINT ACROSS 
THE WORLD 
A Wonderful Story 

A wonderful story of the detection of 
crime was lately told at a Scotland 
Yard; dinner by one of the Assistant 
Commissioners, Air. Norman Kendal. 

Twice during the past year, he said, 
the police had telegraphed the finger¬ 
prints of suspected men halfway round 
the world, once to Australia and once to 
New Zealand, and on each occasion a 
reply had been received within 48 hours 
stating that the men concerned were 
Colonial pickpockets. 

This is an amazing example of the 
value to the community of the work of 
scientific men who carry out experi¬ 
ments in their laboratories, and only sec 
the results of their labour put to practical 
use long afterwards. 

One of the criminals, when he heard 
his record read out in court and learned 
the wonderful way in which it had been 
obtained, said: “ If yon can send my 
finger-prints from one end of the Earth 
to the other, I might as well get out of it.” 

Continued from the previous column 
had spoken and written strongly against 
violence committed by the Chartists. 

On the study mantelpiece still stands 
a fat, brown, barrel-shaped tobacco-jar 
which Kingsley used, and in the draw¬ 
ing-room is a cupboard full of small 
drawers in which he placed his geo¬ 
logical specimens. 

It may seem, perhaps, that the death 
of a great and joyous personality is too 
sad an occasion to be celebrated, but 
Kingsley’s death, like his life, was full 
of hope. The inscription on the grave 
where his wife and he ■ were buried is 
hopeful— Amavimus, amamus, amabimus 
(we have loved, we love, we will love) ; 
and his last words were joyful, like the 
words of one who sees a vision. How 
beautiful God is ! he said. 


CANNIBAL SPIDERS 

A Hard Life at 22,000 Feet 

NEW KNOWLEDGE FROM 
EVEREST 

Spiders have never been popular 
favourites, but the story which Major 
R. W. Hingston, who went out as 
naturalist with the Everest Expedition, 
tells of the spider living on the roof of 
the world is the. unkindest cut of all. 
There is no other living thing at the 
height of 22,000 feet, where this black 
spider dwells, so, as there is nothing 
else to eat, it eats its companions. 

These spiders live in islands of broken 
rock, surrounded by snow and ice, 4000 
feet above the last trace of vegetation, 
but a praiseworthy thing about them is 
that they are very lively. Nearly all 
the other insects, even when living 
lower down the mountain, go to sleep 
for the winter and are still asleep in 
April. The ants hide in subterranean 
galleries. The weevils under the stones 
are motionless and the Carabid beetles 
are scarcely able to move when stirred. 

The spider keeps itself alive, but 
many of the less lofty insects, after 
seeking concealment in the late autumn, 
die in the winter cold. Perhaps the 
black spider is the wildest animal living 
at these tremendous heights. The wild 
birds there lose their sense of fear, and 
the mountain pigeons are as tame as 
those that fly round St. Paul’s. 


ARABIA’S ICY FOUNTAINS 
Something New in the 
Ancient East 

Snow on the desert’s dusty face is 
a rarity that one did not expect out¬ 
side Omar Khayyam, but during this 
winter it has actually fallen in, Arabia. 

Ten inches of snow he in the desert 
between Bagdad and Palmyra of the 
Tombs, and hard night frosts have 
given it a crust oji which one could 
travel with snow shoes and skis. Never 
has Bagdad, within the memory of 
living man, had such a visitation. It 
is like an Arabian Night’s dream, but it 
is no dream that the twentieth-century 
motor-bus service between Palestine 
and Bagdad has almost stopped running. 
The motor-bus in Bagdad is incongruous, 
but not so incongruous as the snow. 

Evidently .the mild winter in England 
is-no proof that the climate of the 
Northern Hemisphere is growing warmer. 
Mr. C. Brooks, the authority on the Ice 
Age, told the Geographical Association 
that the evidence was all the other way. 

Till 700 years ago there was a swing 
towards mildness in the northern lati¬ 
tudes. Old Norse stories of voyages to 
Greenland speak of storms but never of 
ice. Then, in the twelfth century, the 
'Ice Age began to come back. Perhaps 
it is still doing so. 

THE GREAT HAUL OF 
LITTLE FISHES 
Fishing Boats in a Storm 

Huge shoals of sprats have been 
encountered off the Kent coast lately, 
and the fishermen have had a trying time 
in heavy weather. 

As soon as a Deal boat shot its nets 
the masses of sprats made them sink 
like lead. The fishermen found the sea 
alive with the fish, and could hardly 
haul in the nets for their weight. Then 
a big wave came, washing out both nets 
and fish, and nearly swamping the boat. 

The fishermen had to burn distress 
flares of waste cotton soaked in turpen¬ 
tine, and had not help come quickly 
many lives would have been lost. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aesculapius . . . Rs-ku-Ia-pe-us 

Carrara.. Kar-rah-ra 

Caucasus .... Kaw-kah-sus 
Copernicus.... Ko-per-ne-kns 
Eratosthenes . Er-ah-tos-the-neez 
Linnaeus . . . . I.in-ne-us 


THREE FINE THINGS 
FOR SCHOOLS 

CHARTS THAT YOU 
SHOULD SEE 

The Union Jack, the National 
Arms, and the Heavens 

PICTURE COMPANION OF 
THE C.N. 

Wherever people love pictures the 
Children’s Pictorial is making its way. 
It is not to be supposed that it can dis¬ 
place the .C.N. as an educator, but it is 
an admirable companion, and the re¬ 
markable supplements given away with 
it are likely to create an unusual demand 
during the next few weeks. 

The first of these supplements is a 
folding colour chart which shows us the 
beginning and development of the 
British flag. You can build it up for 
yourself. You can see how it began with 
St. George’s Cross, how the Cross of 
St. Andrew was put over it, and how 
the Cross of St. Patrick was added at 
last. You will love this little folder of 
the flag that has carried liberty and 
justice from these islands to the ends of 
the Earth. 

National Arms in Colour 

The second supplement folds up so 
as to show the rise and growth of our 
National Arms. They are in colour, and 
it is particularly interesting to fold over 
one piece after another and see the 
building up of this famous heraldic 
device. This chart will be very well 
worth keeping. 

Very unusual, and of unique value, is 
the third chart—a unique device for 
enabling anyone to understand the 
heavens on any night on which the 
stars are visible. It is very unsatis¬ 
factory to have to recognise the stars 
from a flat picture, and if we take a 
globe we are looking on the outside 
when really we should be looking on 
the inside. The Children’s Pictorial 
char.t gives us just what we want, for 
we can arrange it in the form of a cone, 
so that we look up into it and see the 
stars as they are and where they are. 
Nothing more simple and easy has ever 
been brought out for this purpose. 

The Bran Tub 

We should be sorry for C.N. readers 
to miss these three interesting charts, 
and in addition to these there will 
appear in these three numbers of the 
Children’s Pictorial hundreds of fine 
pictures and stories. It goes without 
saying that the pictures and the reading 
pages of the C.P. are just what would 
be expected from the Editor of the C.N., 
but two features of the paper we would 
specially commend to our readers. 

One is the collection of fine things on 
its back page, where there are being 
printed in the course of a year a 
thousand pieces which it is claimed the 
world will never forget. The other is 
the Bran Tub, a page of prizes and sur¬ 
prises which will give infinite delight 
to old and young alike. No one, says 
Arthur Mee, however wise or simple, can 
turn to this page without finding some¬ 
thing to interest or inform him. 

A fine scheme for making up Scrap 
Books for hospital children, or for lonely 
children everywhere, is being started by 
C.P. readers, and with all this material 
to work on the C.P. Scrap Books should 
be the jolliest things that ever made a 
sad child glad. 

The Children’s Pictorial is ready every 
Tuesday everywhere, and is twopence 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Pair of George III candelabra . £ 2 SS 

Charles 11 silver tankard. . . £226 

A New South Wales id. stamp . £-100 

An Italian Renaissance screen . £73 

George 1 silver pepper-pot . . £63 

3 George III silver caddies . .. £47 

A Henry VIII silver spoon . „ £35 
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SHAKESPEARE AND 
HAMLET 

How He Found His Local 
Colour 

THE POET’S FRIENDS AT 
ELSINORE 

It has generally been supposed that 
Shakespeare laid the scene of Hamlet 
at Elsinore because in his day that place 
had a great English interest as the place 
from which King James and his young 
Danish bride had sailed after their 
marriage at Oslo. 

It was at Elsinore that the final 
ceremony in connection with the wedding 
took- place, and “ Princess Anne’s 
window ” is still pointed out to visitors 
in the old castle of Kronborg there. 

England was greatly interested in 
this marriage, for at one time it looked 
as if Queen Elizabeth, who opposed it, 
might thwart the marriage. Probably 
tire poet embodied in his descriptions of 
the court scenes at Elsinore the gossip 
which would be current after the return 
of the Scottish party from Scandinavia. 

Men Shakespeare Knew 

But Shakespeare must have obtained 
even closer information about Elsinore 
from another source. As Sir James 
Crichton-Browne has just pointed out in 
The Times, a German paper published in 
iooo a document discovered in the 
archives of the castle of Kronborg at j 
Elsinore, in which it is recorded that a j 
fence put up by the burgomaster of 
Elsinore in 1585 had been destroyed 
by a group of English actors whose names 
are given, and sonic of these zvere actually 
found to have been members of Shake¬ 
speare's Oii'ii company. 

These friends and colleagues of the 
poet had gone on tour in northern 
Europe, and it must have been from 1 
them that Shakespeare obtained most 
of his information and local colour 
of the Danish town. He was giving 
actual facts and descriptions when he 
wrote “ Scene I. Elsinore. A Platform 
before the Castle ; Scene II. A Room of 
State in the Castle,” and so on. 

Famous Tapestries 

In the hall of the Castle were then to 
be found the famous tapestries repre¬ 
senting ancient Danish Kings, and 
Shakespeare must have heard of them 
and had them in mind when he made 
Polonius hide behind the arras. Soinc- 
of the tapestries, still survive, though 
not at Kronborg. 

The great master poet gathered his in¬ 
formation of men and things and places 
from many sources, and the Elsinore he 
described was that of his own day and 
generation, and not that of the earlier age 
of Hamlet, when Elsinore was certainly 
not a Danish royal residence. 


STORY OF A DYING 
PEOPLE 

Preserving It in Films * 

A people as old as the Romans, but 
gradually dying out have been given 
immortality here below by means of 
the kinematograpli. 

An American man of science has set 
himself the task of building up a library 
of kinematograph records of primitive 
peoples likely to become extinct. 

Captain Hilton Simpson gave a 
lecture on one of these films the other 
day to the Geographical Association. 
The film showed the people at their 
daily occupations behaving exactly as 
if there were no kinema camera clicking 
in front of them. Such a record must 
be of immense value to future students 
of human progress. 

The people filmed live in the hills in 
Algeria on the edge of the Sahara Desert 
in caves and stone dwellings, and their 
weaving and pottery making is like 
that of the ancient Egyptians. 



THE BURIED CITY OF THE DESERT 


A great classical building partly buried and eroded by the desert sand 



A statue of Aesculapius, the Father of 
Medicine, dug out of the sand 


A piece of beautifully decorated masonry 
which has been unearthed 


A general view of a palace which is gradually being brought to light 



The magnificent old Roman city of Leptis Magna which has been buried for centuries beneath 
the sand of the Libyan Desert is now being dug out. No buried city except Pompeii has ever 

been discovered so intact 


A QUIET MAN MEETS 
DEATH 

HERO AND MUSICIAN 

What Would His Sister Do 
Without Him at the Concert ? 

FAMOUS SINGER’S SON 

j Many a time in the silent watches ot 
the night people who live in Ilallam 
Street, a quiet thoroughfare near Oxford 
Circus, have heard the sweet tones of a 
piano softly played, half-waking them 
from sleep, only to soothe them again 
into slumber. 

The player, a little, delicate man 
; with a gentle and serene face, who bore 
j his infirmities lightly, has just met with 
a hero’s death, worthy of the life of quiet 
heroism he lived. 

Kenneth Sterling Mackinlay was the 
brother of Jean Sterling Mackinlay, 
whose charming folk-songs are so well 
known to readers of the C.N. He was 
| his sister’s accompanist at all her recitals, 
and he and she were worthy children of 
their mother, that great singer of a past 
generation, Antoinette Sterling. 

His First Thought 

Kenneth Mackinlay lived for the 
I music his sister sang, and was never 
I happier than when accompanying her 
: Scottish ballads and song-dramas, or 
j letting his fingers stray over the keys of 
I his piano, high up near the roofs of the 
tall houses, when there was no noise of 
traffic to interrupt and distract him. 

He had been playing on a night in 
January, and was about to go to bed, 
when his nightshirt caught fire. He 
, tried to pull it off, but could not, and at 
I last he beat out the flames and went to 
j bed, suffering intensely but unwilling to 
I arouse the people in the house, 
j The next morning, when his landlady 
| brought in his breakfast, Kenneth 
; Mackinlav’s first thought was for his 
sister. He would not have her upset by 
' the shock of the news, so he asked the 
I landlady to telephone to Miss Mackinlay 
j to say that he had hurt his hands anil 
; could not play for her that afternoon. 

I Miss Mackinlay’s husband, Mr. Har- 
1 court Williams, knowing that something 
I serious must have happened, came at 
! once, and even then Kenneth Mackinlay 
, said nothing about his own injuries, but 
j kept asking how his sister would manage 
j to find a substitute to play for her at 
j the recital in the afternoon. 

The Passing of a Hero 

Mr. Williams had him removed at 
once to the Middlesex Hospital, and 
there they found that the heroic musician 
had been burned all over the body. He 
lay quiet, without complaining, only 
waiting to hear how they would manage 
without him at the concert,, but gradu¬ 
ally the shock of the burns he had 
sustained overcame him, and he passed 
away, peacefully, nobly, unselfishly, 
having put all thought of self aside in 
death, as lie had done in life. , 

C.N. children who have been to the 
charming entertainments of Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay will feel for her at this sad 
time, but they will thrill as they realise 
the heroic spirit that was presiding, all 
unknown to them, at the piano. 

j THE LOCAL LOCOMOTIVE 
1 Supplying Power to an Engine 

A new type of shunting locomotive 
which promises well for local - work is 
being tested in Chicago. 

It lias neither fire nor fireman nor 
coal-tender ; every three hours or so its 
large boilers are charged from a central 
power plant with sufficient water and 
live steam to operate for about three 
hours. The recharging takes about 
fifteen minutes. 

The economies are obvious, and the 
smoke nuisance is eliminated. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN 
MYSTERY 


A MAP COLUMBUS 
MADE 


ESCAPING FROM 
THE WOLVES 


A WOMAN IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


A Wreck and What 
Happened Afterwards 

FATE OF TWO WOMEN 


Discovery of a Historic 
Document 

LYING UNKNOWN IN A LIBRARY 


A strange story still persists of the 
capture of two white women by cannibal 
blacks in the' unexplored regions of 
Northern Australia. . 

The Government organised a search 
some time ago, without result, and now 
disbelieves the story, yet others still 
believe it, and there is talk of a further 
search equipped by private funds. 

The story is that a steamer, the 
Douglas Mawson, went down in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and that of those 
who got ashore all the men were killed 
and two women were carried inland. 
It is alleged that a search party got news 
that they were alive and had been 
married to two cannibal chiefs. The 
headman of the tribe refused to con¬ 
sider their release and declared that he 
would resist any attempt at rescue. 

We feel sure that the Government 
were fully satisfied that the reports 
were false before they decided to do 
nothing more, but it is strange to think 
that there are still such vast tracts in 
Australia of unexplored country as to 
make it possible for a story like this to 
be widely believed. . 


France has made a great discovery. 
She has in her National Library .the 
map of the world made by Columbus 
before he started on his Great Adven¬ 
ture across the Atlantic ! 

This rare treasure has been in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, in Paris, since 
1S49, but it was not identified until the 
other day. The story of its discovery is 
a notable lesson in the wisdom of not 
always accepting the word of authority 
but of testing things for ourselves. 

Because a certain learned geographer 
from Berlin had described the map as a 
Portuguese map of the 16th century it 
| was catalogued as _ such until lately, 
when M. Charles de La Ronciere, the 
historian of the French Navy, was 
able to prove that it was the map which 
Columbus showed to Ferdinand and 
Isabella in the camp at Santa Fe in 
1491, when he asked the Spanish King 
and Queen to provide him with vessels 
for his ever-memorable voyage. 

A copy of this precious relic has now 
been made, with explanatory text, and 
a special edition has been prepared for 
America with a translation of the text 
by M. Jusserand. 


How the Deer Manage It 

TALE OF AN ISLAND 

Every year thousands of Canadian 
deer are saved from the hungry wolf- 
packs because wolves will seldom take 
to the water. 

As the C.N. related last week the 
wolf plague is exceptionally severe 
this winter in the Algoma region of 
Ontario, and now observers report that 
scores of deer have been seen swimming 
across the narrow arm of Lake Superior 
between the mainland and Batcliawana 
Island, where Nature seems to have 
provided an ideal sanctuary for them. 

Owing to the strong cross-currents 
in the lake, the water in the strait takes 
an unusually long time to freeze over, 
and team drivers with horses will 
seldom attempt the trip across the ice 
except during a short period after 
Christmas. Thus the deer are safe 
on the island from pursuit by the wolves 
for all but a few weeks of the winter, 
and have evidently come to know it as 
a haven of refuge. 

In March, when the ravages of the 
wolves are generally thought to be at 
their worst, the ice on the strait is 
already well broken up, so that it is 
impossible for the wolf packs to cross 
from the mainland. 


A LITTLE TRAGEDY OF 
THE OIL AGE 
How Civilisation is Killing 
the Birds 

SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 

Still the oil-fed engines of ships strew 
their waste upon the sea; still the oil 
washes to shore in a foul scum; and still 
the poor seabirds suffer. • 

Yet another correspondent from the 
Isle of Wight, past which the ships sweep 
in their voyages to and from South¬ 
ampton, has written to tell of the. cor¬ 
morants and gulls whose wings are 
clogged by dipping in the scum. When 
the winds blow a gale the birds cannot 
use their wings to battle with the storm.. 

Many were washed ashore in January. 
Some people picked them up, washed 
them, fed them, and let them go. It 
was a joy to see the released prisoners 
beat out to sea again ; but it.is a misery 
to think of how many are tossed on the 
waves, making futile efforts to be -free 
■from their fetters. 

Something must be done for these 
poor birds, Mr. Baldwin. Will the 
Cabinet please see to it ? 


SAHARA NOT YET 
CONQUERED 

Motor Highway Breaks Down 
BARBARISM TRIUMPHANT 

In recording the attempt that was 
announced to convert Timbuctoo into a 
tourist resort by establishing a motor- 
route to it from Algeria across the 
Sahara, the C, N. pointed to the fact 
that the motor-cars to perform the 
journey were to carry machine-guns 
as a protection against raiders. Thus, 
the C. N. remarked, the riiost advanced 
civilisation finds . itself brought up 
against barbarism. 

How well justified that remark was 
will be seen from the further announce¬ 
ment that M. Citroen, who had organised 
the motor-car service and begun to 
build the hotels on the way, has aban¬ 
doned the whole enterprise because 
rebel bands of Moors were threatening to 
attack the travelling parties. One such 
band of rebels had ambushed a French 
military patrol twenty miles away from 
one of the new hotels ! 

The Sahara is not conquered yet, as 
a brave French general who knew it so 
well and died of exhaustion in its sandy 
wastes said with almost his last words. 


GOLF AT LONDON , 
BRIDGE 

A Lawn on the Roof 

In the very heart of London, over¬ 
looking tire Thames at London Bridge, 
and within a stone’s throw of the Tower 
of London and St. Paul’s, men will soon 
be able to practise putting. 

An 18-hole putting green is being laid 
out on the roof of Adelaide House, a 
gigantic office building just erected at 
the north end of the bridge. 

Six thousand sods of turf.and 350 tons 
of soil have been hauled up to the 
roof by cranes and are now being laid, 
and a heavy lawn roller will be used 
to roll the grass and keep it level. 

Adelaide House will, when it is 
finished, be the most remarkable office 
building in the city. Towering high above 
everything else in its neighbourhood it 
is visible from up and down the Thames 
and from the south side of the river. 

The building stands on 24,300 square 
feet of ground and the total floor area is 
160,000 square feet. The height of the 
building is 140 feet, and when the 
golfers are playing they will have a 
glorious view of London. 

Twenty years ago who would have 
dreamed that-it would ever be possible 
to learn to play golf on a grass lawn at 
London Bridge ? Picture on page 12 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

SECRET 

Where Alexander the Great 
Buried His Treasure 

For more than two thousand years 
there has been a legend in. Eastern 
Europe that Alexander the Great, who 
conquered the w r or!d before he was 30, 
buried a rich store of treasure in a 
secret place by the shores of the Black 
Sea, on his return from Persia and India. 

Now a Russian named Savilieff claims 
to have discovered old documents in 
Constantinople which reveal the secret 
hiding-place. This, he says, is in the 
rocks of Shemakha in the Russian Cauca¬ 
sus, 63 miles from the great oil-producing 
centre of Baku. , 

Shemakha was destroyed by Nadir Shall 
in 1742,- and by earthquakes in 1859 and 
1S72. But these disturbances have not, 
in the opinion of the Soviet Govern^ 
ment, interfered with the prospects of 
discovering the treasure. So they have 
agreed to cooperate with M. Savilieff 
in his operations. 

M. Savilieff is promised a share of the 
treasure when it is found. 


THE CIRCUS OF EUROPE 
The League in a Story 

We are glad to see that the idea of 
the League of Nations is creeping into 
the storybooks. 

One of our Prime Ministers once 
remarked that the people of England 
dearly love a circus. In a new book for 
boys called The Circus of Europe, by 
G. A. Leask (Simpkin, Marshall, 5s.), 
we read how’a Captain Wilks discovers 
that a -man is conspiring to destroy a 
Continental city. To frustrate this 
sinister plot, Wilks establishes a circus 
which tours Europe, and attached to it 
are a number of English schoolboys 
who, after thrilling adventures, are able 
to run the plotters to earth, save Europe, 
and incidentally demonstrate the horrors 
of a future war. 

One outcome of this great deed was 
a great international league of boys 
and girls solemnly pledged to have done' 
with war when they grew up. 

LIGHT FOR MINER’S 
COTTAGE 

Electric Cable of 14 Miles 

What sounds like a fairy tale has been 
transformed into actual fact in the 
Nottinghamshire coalfield. 

Electricity for lighting and heating 
cottages in new mining villages is carried 
along a cable from Boisover a distance of 
14 miles to Mansfield, picking up power 
on the way from Creswell. A second 
line starts at Ruflord, with 22,000 volts. 

This line will be tapped at various 
points to supply light and heat to houses, 
power to factories, and both to Welbeck 
Abbey, the historic residence of the 
Duke of Portland. 


ROBERT BURNS’S TREE 
Wrecked in the Storm 

Scotland has lost an interesting pos¬ 
session. Robert Burns’s famous try r st- 
ing tree, near Ayr, has been blown down 
in a storm. 

It was only seven feet high, and grew 
on the bank of the River Afton, where 
Burns came many times to meet his 
Mary. His beautiful poem, Afton Water, 
will keep her memory green, though her 
little tree is gone. 

Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely’ it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 
As gathering sweet flow’rets she stems thy 
clear wave. 


A Good Life and a Brave 
Adventure 

THE AMEER’S DOCTOR. 

Doctor Lillias Hamilton, who ha; 
lately died after a lifetime of service, 
was one of that band of duty-led women 
who became doctors, often in the face of 
grave opposition, in the last half of . the 
nineteenth century. 

The path of duty was not made easv- 
for her, but she became first a nurse and 
then a doctor in spite of the disapproval 
of her friends, and she did splendidly in 
India, where women doctors were sorely' 
needed. She became physician in charge 
of the Duflerin Hospital in Calcutta. - 

That was the beginning of her great 
adventure. Thirty years ago she boldly 
went into Afghanistan and made : her 
house in Kabul into a hospital. The 
Ameer Abdul Abdurrahman saw her 
worth and made her Court Physician. 
It was a post of great honour, but of 
great responsibility as well, for the Ameer 
ruled his turbulent people with a rod of 
iron, and death often walked hand in 
hand with the Ameer’s justice.. She; has 
herself written of the strain, of those, days, 
when she sought guidance in prayer. 

In the last words she wrote only a few, 
months ago she told how, when at one 
time the Ameer was ruthlessly putting 
down conspiracy in Kabul, and Afghan 
nobles scarcely dared whisper to one 
another in private, a holy man came to 
visit her, bidding her take courage, for 
her life was not to be laid down in 
Afghanistan, and she would be permitted 
to leave it. 

Escorted to Safety 

The Ameer let her leave, and saw to it 
that she was escorted in safety to the 
frontier, but he exacted from her a 
promise that she would return. 

She kept her word, like the brave and 
honourable woman that she was, and 
went back to Kabul to labour there till 
her health broke down. England never 
had a diplomatist at the Ameer’s court 
whose ability served her better than did 
Dr. Lillias Hamilton's uprightness and 
high sense of duty. 

Her health was never again robust- 
after her return to Europe, but she re¬ 
tained enough of her forcefulness and 
energy to become Warden of the Studley 
Agricultural College for Women, and to 
go out during the war to Montenegro to 
take charge of a hospital. Her pupils, 
her colleagues, and her dependants all 
said of her that there was no one like 
The Doctor if you were in real trouble, 
and that is her best epitaph. 


A MODEL THEATRE 
Unknown Friend of a School 

St. Christopher’s, a well-known, school 
in the Garden City of Letchworth, has 
built a theatre which will hold 600 people. 

St. Christopher’s is a school of vc-ry 
modern ideas. Originally', it was in¬ 
tended to build a simple school-hall for 
speech day's and other ceremonies, but 
when it was pointed out that neither 
modern Letchworth -itself, nor its 
ancient neighbour Hitchin, had suffi¬ 
cient theatre accommodation, the school 
authorities decided to make their build¬ 
ing the theatre for Letchworth and the 
district, and to have a regular, season of 
plays to which residents of the. neigh¬ 
bourhood might go, instead of having to 
make the tiresome journey to town. 

The idea was enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived, and when the theatre ■ was 
opened, not long ago, by Dame Ellen 
Terry, it was found to be all that could 
be desired. The Travelling Theatre of 
the Arts League is to visit St. Christo¬ 
pher’s in a week or two. 

The boys and girls of St. Christopher's 
are very proud of their handsome 
theatre, situated all on. one floor in the 
charming grounds of the school. But 
none of them knows . the name of the 
mysterious benefactor, who ’gave it - to 
the school as a present. - ... i . 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
IN CANADA 

tJian expedition is to 
art tor the Yukon Terriroru in 
iril m climb Mount Logan, 19.539 
et.ibe highest mountain in the 
Dominion 

ROMAN SCULPTURE IN A RIVER * 1 

A marble bead believed to belong to a 
siarue of Augustus has been drawn up b 
a suction-dredge from the bed ortf 
Hudson River. Jr is thought some old tradi 
. ship must have brought it from Europe 
ballast 


Equator—the middle line round the globe 

pa c ir / c 


Within this belt the Sun is 
overhead at noon this week 


Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the Earth. 
Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 300 degrees, 
and it completes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour. We count 
time from the line on which Greenwich stands. 
At noon in Greenwich for every 15 degrees 
east the day is one hour older, and for every 
15 degrees west one hour younger. 


THE CAR ON THE HEIGHTS 
OF AFRICA 

Natives Who Tried to Carry It 

Motoring in the wild uplands of 
Central Africa seems to be popular. 

The secretary of the East Africa 
Automobile Association, Mr. Galton 
Fenzi, has taken a tour of 2000 miles 
from Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, to 
Lake Nyasa and back, across the whole 
width of what used to be German East 
Africa, and is now called Tanganyika 
Territory-, after tire great lake that 
bounds it on the west. 

Mr. Fenzi drove through vast high¬ 
land areas where there are no Europeans, 
and where his advent caused the greatest 
excitement among the natives. Once, 
when he came to a river too deep to be 
forded, the natives swarmed round and 
tried to carry- the car across. Of course, 
they could not do it, so they- set to 
work and built a bridge with the help 
of a witch doctor who recited incanta¬ 
tions while they- worked. Six of these 
bridges had to be built during the 
journey-. Picture on page 12 


RECOGNISED BY 
WIRELESS 

How a Lost Woman Was Found 

A voice which wireless can carry 
and broadcast is as easily recognised 
and remembered as a face, or by some 
people even more so. This fact has 
lately been made use of in a very 
peculiar way in Chicago to establish 
the identity- of a hospital patient, - 
A young university . woman was 
found at a railway- station in a state of 
collapse. She was taken to a hospital, 
but when she recovered consciousness 
her memory- had gone trom shock. 
She could recall her first name, but 
nothing more. 

■ Then someone thought of making 
her speak into a wireless transmitter. 
Such a curious thing attracted attention, 
and many- thousands listened-in for her. 
The story became known, and the voice 
was recognised at last by a relative. 


CAESAR IN THE MUD 
How Did He Get There? 

Ten feet deep in the mud bed of the 
River Hudson at New York has been 
dredged up the head of a statue weigh¬ 
ing 30 pounds, which the experts pro¬ 
nounce to be a portrait of Augustus 
Caesar, in the finest Carrara marble, 
made by a master hand in the first 
century after Christ. How did it get 
to the bed of the Hudson River ? 

It is supposed that an Italian trader, 
wanting ballast for his ship, took the 
statue from some rubbish heap and 
cast it into his hold. Then, when he 
wanted the space for his return cargo, 
he threw it into the river. 

It was the commonest thing for people 
to help themselves to stone from the 
most magnificent ruins to build, houses 
for themselves ; and, if for houses, why 
not for ships ? 

The statue has now been cleaned and 
is on exhibition in a New York museum, 
where it will be more highly valued 
than by the Italian seaman of long ago 
—if, indeed, that story- should be true. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA LOOKS 
AHEAD 

Hundreds of Wells for Millions 
of Sheep 

There seems no end to the possibilities 
of Australia if enough water can be 
found for her dry places. 

A few weeks ago a South Australian 
Government expedition set out to 
survey a vast waterless region of 80,000 
square miles, stretching for 150 miles 
north-west of Tarcoola. It must be 
one of the most uninviting parts of the 
continent, for it has alway-s been com¬ 
pletely neglected, but the Government 
hopes to make it blossom like the rose. 

Three hundred wells are to be sunk 
100 feet with the view of establishing 
a sheep industry, and if enough water 
is obtained the experts believe the 
region could support two million sheep. 
Fifty- thousand square miles are believed 
to be suitable for sheep-raising. 


THE SINKING TOWN 
Mining Homes Going Down 

Near the Ebbw Vale collieries in 
Wales, often appearing in the news, is 
tlie mining town of Cwm, which threatens 
to disappear if something is not done 
about the coal workings which under¬ 
mine it. 

In the fast ten years it has sunk ten 
feet, and when the last winter gales 
filled the River Ebbw which runs past 
it to overflowing, houses and schools 
were flooded five feet deep. 

There is still another danger apart 
from that of being blotted out by 
winter floods. One* of the collieries has 
thrown up a huge slag heap. If the 
movement of the ground, which is 
caused by the river and by under¬ 
mining, were to extend to this heap, 
thousands of tons of slag and shale 
would be tipped into the river. 

Nothing would then stop the Ebbw 
from flowing into Cwm and rendering 
its 12,000 people homeless. 


THE UNKNOWN AIRMAN 
A Tragic Memory of the 
Battlefields 

Near St. Pierre Vaast, where the 
Germans crushed in the right wing of 
General Gough’s Fifth Army-, six y-ears 
ago, a French aeroplane crashed in a 
wood, and its pilot became one more 
Unknown Soldier who died in the war. 

When the workmen were clearing the 
wood of its hideous tangle of barbed 
wire the other day- they found - in the 
six years’ undergrowth which had grown 
up about it the wreck of the aeroplane 
and the skeleton of the airman. 

The Sun and the rain, the winds 
and the passing of the seasons, had 
done their best to hide for ever beneath 
the kindly growths of the Earth this 
victim of war’s senseless fury-. But 
some tragedies cannot be hidden or 
their effects forgotten, and perhaps it 
is well that there should be memorials 
of them if they teach remembrance of 
the wickedness and folly-that led to them. 


HENRY CLOKER’S SIX 
SHILLINGS 

How They Spend It in the City 

Many- people must have been puzzled 
to know why there are so many parishes 
and churches in the square mile of the 
City of London. Mr. Fynes Clinton 
thinks it may be because each of the 
old craft guilds which' played so large 
a part in the life of the City wanted a 
parish church of its own. 

This explanation was offered at the 
annual service of the Coopers Company- 
not long ago. At this service was read 
tlie will of one Henry- Cloker, who left- 
money- for education and pensions for 
the poor, on condition that “ the 
Master and Wardens of the Company- of 
Coopers shall, upon New Year’s Day-, 
at afternoon, yearly- for ever, at a 
reasonable hour, in the Church of St. 
Michael’s in Crooked Lane, provide 
some learned man to make a sermon, 
and he to have for His pains six shillings.” 

St. Michael’s was pulled down nearly 
100 years ago to make room for London 
Bridge, and the will has since been 
read at the church of St. Magnus, which 
stands on a site where there has been 
a church for a thousand y-ears. Cloker’s 
will is itself 350 years .old. 


84 DAYS ADRIFT 
Terrible Tale of the Sea 

A terrible tale of the sea is told by the 
survivors of the Portuguese schooner 
Caragol, landed in New York by- the 
American steamer Kenowis. 

The Caragol left Rio de Janeiro in 
August and had encountered a storm 
which had carried her sails away and set 
her leaking badly-. She had been adrift 
84 day-s when the Kenowis came up, and 
since Christmas her crew of 17 had been 
living on biscuits. For the last four days 
they had been without food or water. 

Before they- left their derelict vessel 
the crew knelt down on the deck andj 
offered up prayers of thanksgiving faij 
their deliverance. 
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Beware of the Freak 

omething we saw happening 
the other day -brought to 
our mind a favourite phrase of 
that skilful writer Matthew 
Arnold ; he used the phrase to 
persuade people to get as nearly 
right as they could, as near as 
possible to the Centre. 

To be extreme is to be as far 
away as possible from this central 
rightness, wisdom, goodness, and 
taste. If we give ourselves up to 
what is far from the Centre, and 
let any form of extremeness 
possess us, we become freaks or 
odd people. We' may not think 
so if there are a number of people 
about us as extreme as ourselves ; 
but it is what we shall look like 
when a little time has passed. We 
shall have lost ourselves in being 
freaks to be wondered at. 

Only a very small number of 
people are willing to be freaks. 
Those who are willing are the 
utterly vain people who are 
eager to do anything that will call 
attention to themselves. - The 
others become freaks unawares, 
chiefly by trying to avoid it. They 
want to do “ the thing” that 
others are doing, and so they 
become second-hand freaks. 

It is not easy to be of the 
Centre and come to rightness of 
life and thought by thought¬ 
fulness, love of goodness, wisdom, 
sympathy, breadth, and modera¬ 
tion. But anybody can be a 
freak, and can get some notice 
by it. So the world has cliques 
of freaks in every department of 
life ; in religion, art, music, 
literature, politics and society. 

The simplest way of actually 
seeing how blind people have 
been to a freakishness that was 
almost universal is to look at 
old fashions of clothes and treat¬ 
ment of the hair. Some styles 
remain artistic and permanently 
attractive. Others cover the people 
of their period with lasting deri¬ 
sion. They gibbet the time as 
freakish. It is happening now. 

There are women’s fashions 
that compete in ugliness for the 
wooden-spoon. There are fashions 
in literature that w T ould scrap the 
treasures of the mighty dead. 
The tuneless chatterings of 
modern songs have not even 
modesty to commend them, and 
the dancing fashions of our day 
are-fit for clowns. What is called 
jazz is no more music than a 
child’s beating of a tin tray with a 
poker. There are even artists 
in ugliness who call themselves 
the Futurists. 

Yet, in our hearts, we know 
that in every human interest 
there is a central core of rightness, 
goodness, sense, beauty, and taste 
that should command our loyal 
care “and admiration. We know 
that the freak world is a mean 
and vulgar intrusion. We cannot 
too soon or .too firmly pledge 
ourselves to belong for all time to 
the Centre. 


A Note to a Thief 

give in another column a note 
on . the conviction of two 
criminals whose guilt was proved by 
telegraph across the Earth. 

There will soon be no chance for a 
thief. We suggest that he gives it up. 
© 

Hurrah for England! 

JVJr. Carl Brigham, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Psychology in Prince¬ 
ton University, has just published a 
document of great interest. It con¬ 
cerns 116,000 mental tests carried out 
on American soldiers. The tests were 
not designed to measure a man’s 
education, but his natural quickness 
and good sense. All the men were 
American citizens, but 12,000 were 
foreign-born and 23,000 were Negroes. 

As a result of the test Englishmen 
came out on top, followed by Scots, 
Dutch, Germans, and Americans in 
the order given. The Irish came 
eleventh on the list. The Negro .was 
eighteenth and last. 

Next generation, please note and 
Dlease keep up the standard. 1 
© ' . 

The Crime of Visiting Blackpool 

Qct of the mouth of a Scout Black¬ 
pool has been learning humanity. 

A Northern Diver from Norway has 
flown to the town and been captured 
for its courage, the second example in' a 
week of a foreign bird being caught 
and kept in this seaside town. 

We are very sorry for the lonely 
bird that has lost its freedom in the 
island that lias given freedom to so 
many millions of mankind, and we 
agree with the Boy Scout who has 
written to a local paper that it is a 
downright shame that a Northern 
Diver should be sentenced to lifelong 
imprisonment in qn aviary for the 
crime of visiting Blackpool. 

... © ;. 
The Rich Man and the Sun 
Stand aside, please; let me seethe Sun go 
down. I shall never see him rise again. 
hese were the last words of a City 
merchant of a hundred years 
ago. He was rich and adventurous. 
He fitted out a ship to fetch a cargo 
of hemp from Memel in the wars 
against Napoleon, fighting a naval 
battle on the way. His brother sent 
him early news of Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow, so that out of that 
tragic doom of the Grande Armee.he 
made a fortune of two hundred 
thousand pounds. He ran racehorses 
and gambled like a madman. He lent 
money to more than one nation, and 
when he died he left three million 
pounds behind him. 

And on that quiet evening when he 
passed away, an old man nearly 
ninety, the sight of the Sun setting in 
the western sky was the one thing he 
thought of, more precious than all his 
thrilling memories, more welcome than 
all his millions. 


Baa and Bite 

American writer has been visiting 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s home. 

He describes the wood-shrouded 
seventeenth - century house, and the 
quiet of Burwash village, where the 
famous author is happier in talking to 
the wise countryfolk than to the clever 
people of London. How should he 
care for parties where everyone is chat¬ 
tering about the latest thing, instead 
of trying to discover the true thing ? 

One of his favourite quotations is 
the old Sussex saying, Every lime a 
sheep baas he loses a bite. 

© - 

Tip-Cat 

A naturalist wants to iiistal bears 
in Epping Forest. The district is 
horrified at the bare idea. 

0 

There is a dog in Liverpool that likes 
music. And would love it if there 
was any meat on a trombone. 

0 

Mr- Runciman says the curse of the 
Liberal Party has been the tear 
of treading on 
people’s toes. 
Many of the people 
we have met must 
have belonged to 
the other parties. 

3 

gCHOLARS Should 
r a n k before 
poets. The wise, so 
to speak, before 
the otherwise. 

□ 

gEEs will not work 
in bad weather. 
There are no shin¬ 
ing hours then for 
them to improve. 

3 

A waiter com¬ 
plains that he is 
expected to be always on the go. At 
the same time he is expected to be 
always waiting. 

0 

Why do so many composers go to the 
United States ? If the States are 
united they don’t need composing. 

© 

The Silent and Beautiful Country 

But aren’t you afraid in the country 
at night ? 

Why should I be ? 

Well, there's the dark. 

It happens every day. 

But one doesn’t walk two miles in it. 

Lots of people do ; ever}' day. 

And the loneliness. 

The country isn’t lonely. 

It’s lonelier than the town. 

No, it isn’t. Who says a cheery 
Good-night to you in town ? And 
would you respond if they did ? You 
would be angry. But in the country 
it is a courtesy of the road. 

And the uncanny sounds. 

No, it is the silence that is so 
wonderful. 

But the rapscallions—lurking behind 
the hedgerows! 

Rapscallions? You know if everyone 
thought that there are no rapscallions 
—there would not be any. 


January 31 , 1925 

The Book I Love 

YY/e walked along the country 
vv Janes, 

The twelve-year-old and I, 

He talked of cricket, while I felt 

Both ignorant and sly; 

I don’t know what they call “ the 
slips,” 

But never let that pass my lips. 

At last he turned to books, he 
spoke 

Of pirate, spy, and feud, 

Of slippery decks, of rusty dirks. 

Of villains livid-hued. 

Then “ What’s your favourite 
book ? ” he said. 

I stammered, blushed, and hung 
my head. 

I dared not tell that boy the truth, 
I know its shame myself, 
For neither poetry nor prose 

Is monarch of my shelf; 
Above all tales of love or quest 
I prize the old, 'worn atlas best. 

Its pages seem to smell of salt, 
Of spice and tropic flowers, 
It rings with bells and shanty 
tunes, 

I pore on it for hours. 

A girl must stay at home, but here 
My dreams have cruised for many 
a year. J. B. 

© 

The Lonely Child 

By Our Country Girl 

The Children’s Newspaper goes into 
all kinds of homes, but it can 
never enter one more desolate than- 
that of little Eleonora Duse, the great 
actress who died not long ago. 

Her parents were strolling players, 
and she was born in a third-class 
railway carriage. Her childhood was 
spent in the cheap theatres of small 
country towns, and in the meanest 
lodgings. There was never enough 
money for good food and warm clothes, 
let alone such luxuries as toys. 

When Eleonora was seven a wealthy 
child offered her a doll. For a few 
moments Eleonora hugged her first 
plaything. Then she handed it back, 
saying: “ No, I cannot keep her as 
you can, and I should not like her to 
suffer from the cold.” Perhaps it is 
the saddest thing a child has ever said. 
- When Eleonora was only a baby 
they made use of her almost as one 
of the stage properties. A little later 
she played in Les Miserables, and her 
mother used to stand in the wings 
saying : “ It is all right, baby. They 
are not really angry. They are only 
knocking you about to make the 
people laugh.” But as she grew 
older the imagination which had 
made a doll’s sufferings seem real to 
her enabled Duse to play great parts 
with a sympathy and sincerity that 
conquered the world. 

It is said by all who knew her that 
she was ever at heart a sad woman, 
despite her wealth, fame, and love of 
art. Nothing could wipe out the 
sufferings of her childhood when life 
had seemed all hardship and hopeless¬ 
ness. How precious our own homes 
seem when we think of little Duse 
shivering in those bleak lodgings 1 
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THE RAYS THAT 
NEVER WERE 

SEEING WHAT YOU WANT 
TO SEE 

Remarkable Story of a 
Scientific Mare’s Nest 

THE N-RAYS 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

Quite lately some very interesting 
examples of the transference of a 
thought from one person to another 
have been made public, and, as the 
people who were making the experi¬ 
ments included Lord Balfour and 
Professor Gilbert Murray, whom nobody 
would accuse, of being likely to deceive 
others or themselves in such matters, 
the possibility of thought-transference, 
between selected people is again being 
seriously considered. 

Before thought transference can lie i 
accepted as proved, or even probable, ! 
the evidence must lie very carefully 
examined. ■ It must be shown quite 
clearly that the thought-transferers are 1 
not forgetting some other explanation 
of what happened^ or are not believing 
in what they expected to find. A French 
man of science used to warn his pupils 
that if they were not very careful in 
their experiments they would be sure 
to find what they were looking for ! 

An Exciting Announcement | 

The C.N, does not disbelieve in all j 
these things; it knows too well how; 
wonderful is the world we live in. But 
we are very much inclined to give the 
remarkable story which Mr. Campbell 
Swinton has been reminding us of in 
The Times, the story of the N-rays, 
announced as the discovery of an ■ 
eminent French professor, Dr. Blondlot, 
of Nancy, about 22 years ago. At that 
time everybody was talking about new 
rays. Professor Rontgcn had discovered 
the X-rays; Professor Becquerel had 
described the rays which bear his name 
and were the forerunners of the alpha, 
beta, and gamma rays of radium. 

Now Professor Blondlot suddenly 
announced the Blondlot rays, which he 
called the N-rays. They caused great 
excitement in France, .where they 
competed with the German X-rays in 
interest, and many French scientific 
men wrote about them. 

The Glowing Screen 

The professor said they were always 
produced by bodies in a state of strain, 
by a steel blade bent in the hand, or 
bv compressed bits of wood, glass, or 
rubber gripped in a clenched fist. But 
it is of little use for anyone, even a 
professor of science, to announce rays 
unless they can be shown to everyone ;■ 
and there was a great difficulty about 
these N-rays. Their wave-length was 
so short, much shorter than that of 
light, that they would not reveal them¬ 
selves in the ordinary way. 

But Blondlot devised other means of 
showing them off. He said that if 
they were produced near a faint electric 
spark the spark would glow more brightly 
because of them. More than that, he 
invented a phosphorescent screen which, 
when placed in a dark room, would glow 
if the rays were excited near it. 

Scientists Interested 

In his popular book on his N-rays 
he inserted a frontispiece which has 
some so-called phosphorescent dates 
on it, which are supposed to brighten 
when the rays are brought near it. The 
book has rested for twenty years on 
our library shelves. We used to take 
it into a dark room and try to make 
the. spots glow, but we never succeeded. 

That would not prove much either 
way. Perhaps we were not scientific 
enough in our methods. But the 
awkward thing for Professor Blondlot 
was that more scientific people than 
ourselves failed also. One of the English 
electrical periodicals reproached our 
scientists for a lack of interest in these 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Colombia exported £700,000 worth of 
platinum last year. 

Inland telegrams in Switzerland can 
now be sent in Esperanto. 

Lifeboat Rescues 

Lifeboats did magnificent service 
last year ; 454 lives were saved from 
shipwrecks. 

Mongolia Comes into Line 

“ In order to come into closer touch 
with western civilisation,” the Mongolian 
National Assembly has adopted the 
European calendar. 

Burst of a Dam 

Heavy rains in Natal have caused a 
dam containing 55 million gallons of 
water to burst, a wall of water 30 feet 
high devastating the country round. 


More than 1000 typewriters are now- 
imported into England every week. ' 

A month’s free shaves was the prize 
won by a woman at a Maltby whist drive. 

A Year’s Fire9 

There were 4091 outbreaks of fire 
in London in 1924, an increase of 228 
compared with the year before. 

A Recipe for Long Life 
Mr. John Robinson, aged 104, a 
native of Mansfield, attributes his long 
life to much work, much walking, and 
no drink or tobacco. 

Where Lochinvar Eloped 

Netherby Hall, in Cumberland, from 
which young Lochinvar eloped (in 
Scott’s poem) by swimming the Esk 
to his bride, is to be closed. 


RIDERS AIVjD WATCHERS IN THE PARK 



A happy party out for a morning ride 



Walkers in the Park watching the riders 


Despite the spells of fog and rain there have been long intervals of dry weather, of which 
full advantage has been taken by riders in Hyde Park. The top picture shows some 
of these riders in Rotten Row and the lower picture shows crowds of people watching them 


N-rays, and the late Professor W. 
Watson, F.R.S., of the Royal College 
of Science, told us why they were 
not interested. They could not find 
them, however carefully they followed 
out the instructions. Lord Rayleigh 
also failed, though he gave much 
attention to them. 

Sir William Crookes was so interested 
that he went out to Nancy to be shown 
the rays by the producers. One of the 
ways of displaying them was said to be 
by sending them through a prism which 
spread them out. Sir William was told 
that if he turned a handle which 
rotated the prism liq would see spectral 
lines move on the spread-out N-ray 
light. He listened, but he did not turn 
the handle. Nevertheless, the other 
convinced spectators in the darkened 
room declared they could see the lines 
move ! Sir William naturally could not, 
but he was too polite to say so. 

Some time afterwards a wise young 
professor came from Baltimore, and 
he was not so polite. Lie went to Nancy 
and was shown the so-called prism 


effect in the company of believers. But 
Professor Wood could not see it, though 
the believers affirmed that they could, 
which was more remarkable than any¬ 
thing else that had yet happened with 
this experiment, because Professor Wood, 
taking advantage of the darkness, had 
secretly removed the prism ! 

Yet even after that the credulous 
belief in the N-rays went on. Professor 
Blondlot was given a Gold Medal of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences because 
of them. In vain did German scientists 
affirm that the whole thing must be an 
optical illusion, due to the strain on 
the eye in trying to see the rays. In 
three years no fewer than 333 scientific 
papers were written about them. 

But they have now been dead and 
buried for a number of years, the 
scientific papers about them are for¬ 
gotten or burned, and the writers of them 
are rather sorry, no doubt, that they 
were so credulous. It is now some ten 
years since the mistake was admitted 
in France. There are no N-rays. There 
never were any. 


TWO GREAT MEN 
OF OUR TIME 

LEADERS OF AMERICA 

Well-Known Figure in London 
to Rule in Foreign Affairs 

THE “TRUST BUSTER” 

The post of Secretary of State, or, as 
we should say. Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, is the next greatest position in 
America to that of the President. 

One of the most successful Secretaries 
,of State of modern limes (Mr. Hughes) 
has just given in his resignation, and 
when President Coolidge enters Iris 
second term as President on March 4, 
it will be with a new chief lieutenant. 

Mr. Charles Evans Hughes was the 
son of a Baptist minister, who would 
dearly have liked that he should follow 
the same calling, but the boy preferred 
the law. A very good lawyer he made. 
He was more than forty before he came 
into political prominence, when he 
conducted the Government case in the 
investigation of- grave scandals in the 
working of New York insurance com¬ 
panies ; but his success led straight to 
his election as Governor of New York. 
Then President Taft appointed him a 
judge of the Supreme Court. 

Candidate for the Presidency 

Six years later he did what would 
only be possible in America—resigned 
his judgeship to become Republican 
candidate for the Presidency when 
President Wilson stood for re-election in 
1916. He did not make a good candi¬ 
date, however, because, as some people 
said, he was too much in agreement with 
Mr. Wilson. He certainly was at one 
time in favour of America’s joining the 
League of Nations. 

Then, four years later, when Mr. 
'Harding succeeded where he had failed, 
and the Republican Party came back to 
power, Mr. Harding appointed him his 
Secretary of State, a post he retained 
when Mr. Coolidge became President. 

Re-settiing the World 

The two things lie will always be 
remembered for are his conduct of the 
Washington Conference, when the great 
reduction of naval armaments was 
agreed on, and his suggestion for an 
arrangement with Germany over repara¬ 
tions, which led to the adoption of the 
Dawes scheme, itself an American pro¬ 
duction. No single man has done more 
to help the re-settlement of the world 
after the war. Perhaps his father would 
have been reconciled to his not entering 
a Baptist pulpit if he could have fore¬ 
seen all this. 

Mr. Frank Billings Kellogg, the am¬ 
bassador who leaves London to succeed 
Mr. Hughes, was the son of a farmer. 
He, too, preferred the law to following 
in his father’s footsteps, and lie, too, 
first came into prominence late in life 
by his work as the Government’s repre¬ 
sentative in an attack on great scandals, 
the abuses of the paper and oil trusts 
and the railway monopolies, so that he 
became known as the Trust Buster. 

Ambassador in London 

He was 58 before he became a Sena¬ 
tor, and then after six years he became 
American Ambassador in London, only a 
little over a year ago. In London he has 
been able to help very greatly in Mr. 
Hughes’s work over reparations. 

Mr. Kellogg will have a closer and more 
intimate knowledge of European affairs 
than any previous holder of this high 
office. He will know and understand 
the-ideas and aims of Great Britain, and 
we may hope to see the two countries 
working more and more effectively to¬ 
gether for the betterment of the world- 
He has seen at close range the work of 
the League of Nations, and, though we 
cannot hope for an early change in the 
attitude of his country towards the 
League, we may be sure his accession to 
power will not make the change any 
longer in coming. 
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IDEA 

Draining a River Dry 

REMARKABLE PROPOSAL FOR 
RELIEVING TRAFFIC 

The traffic difficulties of London, 
great though they are, are light com¬ 
pared- with those of New York. The 
American city is built on a narrow island, 
and the only way to increase its accom¬ 
modation is to erect higher buildings. 
This has been done until now many of 
the skyscrapers are really streets standing 
on end. 

This scheme is all right so far as ac¬ 
commodating more offices and workers 
is concerned,, but it brings its new diffi¬ 
culties in the way of traffic problems. 
By doubling the accommodation on the 
island, double the number of people 
have to be brought into New York every 
morning and taken out every, evening. 
Not only so, but the motor has led to an 
enormous increase in the demand for 
road space. 

A wonderful idea has been thought 
out by Dr. John A: Harriss, a police com¬ 
missioner in charge of traffic. His pro¬ 
posal would solve the road problem of 
New York, and, if carried out, would 
undoubtedly be one of the most tre¬ 
mendous engineering, feats ever under¬ 
taken by man. 

River to Become a Motor Road 

Dr. Harriss proposes to drain the East 
River between Long Island and New 
York, and to transform it into a great 
five-mile system of motor highways, 
subway lines, parking spaces, and city 
centres, including a new city hall, with 
police, health, music, and art head¬ 
quarters, public playgrounds, and so on. 

It is a grand idea, and would cost an 
enormous amount of money, but if the 
Americans are convinced on inquiry 
that it will pay in the long run they will 
probably carry it out. 

The scheme is to erect concrete dams, 
one at lower Manhattan near the Wil¬ 
liamsburg Bridge, and the other where 
the Harlem River joins the East River 
near Hell Gate. The water would then 
be drained off and the bed turned into 
a level surface. 

On it would be built subway lines, a 
vehicle subway, taxi stands, conduits, 
parking spaces, and private and muni¬ 
cipal garages. On an upper level would 
be five hundred-foot boulevards for 
motors and pedestrians. 

The magnitude of the project may be 
gathered from the fact that the East 
River, which it is proposed to drain, is 
:iow a very busy waterway. It would be 
something like draining the Thames at 
London and making it a roadway, and 
ilie diversion of the Euphrates at the 
taking of Babylon was a very small 
undertaking in comparison. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE 
LAUNDRY 

Why the Clothes Tear in the 
Wash 

Most of us are fond of blaming the 
laundry for ruining our clothes, and 
a year or two ago a laundry research 
association was formed in this country 
with a view to devoting scientific talent 
to work out better methods. 

A famous laundry expert has just 
shown, by means of photographs taken 
through the microscope, that much of 
the destruction wrought by the laundry 
is due to the use of poor quality fibres 
in the weaving of the materials. Linen 
and cotton fabrics are often woven with 
bad or " dead ” fibres which will not 
stand wear and tear, and it is claimed 
that it is only the garments made of in¬ 
ferior materials that are damaged, not 
being good enough to stand the modern 
methods of washing.. 


FLYING 
CATERPILLARS 

Toy Balloons to Find 
Where They Go 
AN EXPERIMENT THAT FAILED 

The New England States of America 
are being overrun by a moth that destroys 
their fruit trees, and the authorities are 
trying to find out how it spreads: 

It is not that these moths if}' like 
other moths, only farther. It is while 
they are still in the caterpillar stage 
that they spread. The long light hairs 
on their bodies and the silk they spin 
before they become chrysalises enable 
them to sail away without waiting for 
wings, for anything from half-a mile to 
four miles. i 

To discover the direction they are 
likely to take 7000 toy balloons were 
sent up a few months ago, but the 
results were not definite, and a great 
many more are to be used in the spring. 
Tags were tied to the balloons asking 
the people who found them to return 
them with full particulars as to where 
and when they had been found. 

Some 400 tags came back this way, 
but they came from almost every 
direction. One balloon, indeed, sailed 
away and then sailed back and fell 
where it had started!. One landed in 
Nova Scotia, and some travelled at a 
speed of a hundred miles an hour. 

Altogether the experimenters seem to 
have learned.much more about the ways 
of toy balloons than about the habits of 
the gipsy moth grubs ! 

LIBRARIAN TO THE 
VATICAN 

A Great English Scholar 

All the intellectual world has been 
pleased to see the • Roman Catholic 
Church honouring its greatest living 
scholar, who is an Englishman. 

Cardinal Gasquet is a Londoner, born 
of a family of French origin. He is 
universally recognised by meri of all 
religious faiths as a writer whom they 
respect for his learning, ability, sincerity, 
and sterling work in literature. 

Cardinal Gasquet belongs to the 
Benedictine Order, and first made his 
mark by writing a Life of St. Benedict. 
After doing good work as a teacher he 
set himself the task of clearing the 
English monasteries of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth from the charge of 
bad conduct by a study of contem¬ 
porary documents. His later historical 
writings have been many and dis¬ 
tinguished, and cannot be neglected by 
anyone who would understand life in 
the monastic houses of England. 

He is now the librarian of the Vatican 
Library in Rome, and is engaged in the 
revision of the Vulgate Bible by a 
comparison of all the ancient manu¬ 
scripts that can be collected. 

Cardinal Gasquet stands forth as the 
most widely honoured English Catholic 
man of letters, whose appeal reaches 
those who are not of his own order of 
the Christian faith. 


FORTUNE FROM THE 
ASH HEAP 

Tom Tiddler’s Ground in Tokio 

When death and destruction fell upon 
Tokio in the great earthquake thousands 
of pounds’ worth of gold, silver, and 
precious stones were buried in the ruins 
of the great shops. 

One of these shops, the Mitsukoslii 
Store,.which belongs to the great Mitsui 
family of merchants and bankers, had a 
stock valued at close on half a million 
pounds. An enterprising speculator, 
knowing that much wealth must have 
been buried in the broken pyramids of 
brick and rubble which were all that 
remained of many of the Mitsui stock- 
rooms, paid £50 for the right to salve 
whatever metals lie could reclaim from 
the ashes. He has now collected metals 
to the value of £120,000. 


GETTING WHAT 
YOU WANT 

When You Do Not Want It 

ONE AMONG A THOUSAND 

A quaint illustration of the saying that 
those who have wanted something very 
badly cease to want it when they get it 
is afforded by the entry lists ■ of the 
Auctioneers’ Institute, which has just 
opened new premises at 29, Lincoln’s Inn. 

After an Act of Parliament, in 1919, 
gave women the vote, enabled them to 
serve on juries, to become Justices of 
the Peace, barristers, and solicitors, the 
Auctioneers’ Institute was one of the 
first professional bodies to admit women 
to its roil. It was thought there would be 
a rush of appl^ants, and surprise was 
expressed when it became clear that there 
were 6nly three by the end of 1921. 

In 1922 there were only two candi¬ 
dates ; in 1923 only one; and last year 
only one woman, among close upon a 
thousand men, sat for the examinations. 

A REMARKABLE SCHOOL 
The Children of Savages 

We gladly give this little note from the 
headmaster of the Mission School at Shillong, 
in Assam, India. 

A month ago a small notice was in¬ 
serted in the C.N. saying that I should 
be gratefid for old copies for use in my 
school. The response has been amazing. 

The school for which old copies were 
asked must be in many respects one of 
the most remarkable in the world. 
Shillong is the capital of Assam, and in 
Assam have met races belonging to all 
the great families of mankind. When 
I tell you that in this small province 
we have 45 distinct languages you will 
realise what an interesting place it is. 

In school we have nearly 900 pupils, 
and these include representatives of 
15 different races, speaking as many 
tongues. Many of them come from 
tribes of people who 30 or 40 years ago 
were semi-savages, and today we are 
training the children to become the 
future leaders of their peoples. 

I feel sure that readers of the C.N. 
will be glad to have some share in a task 
so great as this. 


WIND-POWER ON THE 
FARM 

Oxfordshire Experiments 

Interesting experiments will shortly 
be made in Oxfordshire with a new 
wind-power machine invented by a 
German engineer. Major Buelow. 

Two aeroplane propellers are fitted to 
the top of a high mast, which are 
revolved by the wind and drive a 
dynamo which generates 15 horse-power 
of electric current. The entire installa¬ 
tion weighs only three tons, and a 
special feature of its construction is that 
when a gale of wind blows the propellers 
are automatically controlled to work 
slowly, so that no danger is involved. 

The wind-power plant is sufficient to 
drive the ploughs, saws, and agricultural 
machines of an average-sized farm. The 
Ministry of Agriculture is interesting 
itself in the matter. 

JEWS AND THE LAND 
What They are Doing in 
Palestine 

For a long time, in Russia and some 
other countries, Jews have been far 
more closely associated with trade and 
business than with agriculture, owing 
to legislation forbidding them to own 
or cultivate the land. 

As C.N. readers are aware, the Govern¬ 
ment is now' encouraging the formation 
of Jewish agricultural settlements in 
Russia ; and a correspondent reminds 
us that in Palestine there are today 
thousands of Jewish workers on the 
land, helping to restore agriculture in 
the country of their origin. 


HURRYING UP THE 
TADPOLE 

GALLOPING THROUGH 
ITS YOUTH 

How Science Can Bring It to 
Full Growth Before Our Eyes 

THE WONDER OF THYROID 

By Our Natural Historian 

Mr. Julian Huxley, the brilliant 
grandson of the famous Professor 
Huxley, who was Darwin’s friend and 
champion, has been hurrying up the 
tadpole, making him gallop from his 
cradle into full manhood as a frog. 

The tadpoles of frogs, as we know, 
have to undergo an almost incredible 
transition from fish-like form, breath¬ 
ing water by means of gills, swimming 
with long newt-like tails, then growing 
four limbs, shedding gills and develop¬ 
ing lungs, absorbing the long tail, and 
coming to land as four-legged creatures, 
breathing air as we do, and eating 
insects and grubs after the fashion of 
birds and lizards. 

All this wonder of transformation 
takes about three months under favour¬ 
able conditions. One has known cases, 
w'here there has not been enough food 
in the water, in which tadpoles have 
had to pass the summer unchanged, 
hibernate through the winter, then 
begin again in the spring and complete 
the development into frogs a year late. 

Gigantic Tadpoles 

The evolution is vitally affected by 
the state of the tadpole’s thyroid gland. 
If that were removed, says Air. Huxley, 
the frog tadpole Would attain gigantic 
proportions, but would remain a tad¬ 
pole. By feeding it on thyroid extract, 
however, he can urge the little tadpole 
through all its wondrous changes in the 
course of a few' days, and see a baby 
frog before his eyes while its brothers 
and sisters are waggling about in the 
water with nearly three months of 
water-breathing infancy before them. 

Discoveries such as these will have 
salutary results in wider spheres: 
Breeders are constantly seeking new 
ways for hastening the grow'th of 
domestic animals, poultry, and so on. 
The sooner cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry are ready for market, the greater 
the profit to their owners and con¬ 
sumers, the greater the trade, the better 
conditions all round. 

Strawberries at Christmas 

We do the same with fruits and 
flowers. By artificial heat and ferti¬ 
lisers we, produce straw'berries for 
Christmas, tulips and narcissi for 
January, tomatoes months before the 
open-air sorts, roses all the year round, 
grapes for every month, salads for 
winter and summer. 

If we can still further stimulate the 
growth and fitness of animals as we do 
of plants, fruits, and trees, we may 
double and treble our fortunes; and 
the way to the master}’ of the mystery 
may come in part from’ knowledge 
gained by such experiments as Mr. 
Huxley is now conducting. - E. A. B, 


HOW TO KEEP SOUTH 
AFRICA 

New Works to Increase Its 
Production 

The new Government in South Africa 
is doing its best to hasten the develop¬ 
ment of that great country. 

A huge irrigation scheme has been 
undertaken at Kromellbog, on the 
Yaal River, which will cost about three 
million pounds. 

Mr. Tielman Roos, Minister of Justice, 
has been visiting the spot, and declares 
that if all the land proves as good as 
the samples he has seen it will certainly 
repay the money spent on it. It is 
by such schemes as these, he says, that 
South Africa may be saved for tba 
white man. 
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AMERICAN IDEAS 

HOW THEY ARE 
SPREADING EVERYWHERE 

What the Kinema is Doing to 
Americanise the World 

BRITAIN FAR BEHIND 

So enormous has become our importa¬ 
tion of kinematograpli pictures that last 
year we paid over a million pounds for 
foreign films, and the length of the 
films bought with this money was well 
over a hundred million feet ! 

The greater part of the money paid 
for imported films was for American 
productions, and when we turn to the 
records of the industry we realise what 
an.extraordinary lead America has taken 
in what has become one of the most 
influential businesses in the world. 

No other country has such a trade. 
American pictures are shown simul¬ 
taneously all over the world, in every 
city of importance and most of the small 
ones. Let us think what this means. 

World-Wide Influence 

American films deal for the most part 
with American subjects, American man¬ 
ners and customs, American exploits, 
and American ideas generally. Thus the 
great Republic is spreading her influence 
and her conceptions everywhere. It 
is true that the ideas conveyed in the 
American pictures are not always 
worthy of their' country, but the fact 
remains that men, women, and children all 
over the world have American impres¬ 
sions put before their eyes by that won¬ 
derful scientific instrument the kinema. 

The British Empire takes an enormous 
number of these films, and through them 
the citizens of the Britains overseas 
learn far more about America than they 
are ever shown about Britain. 

Why has America secured this extra¬ 
ordinary lead in the picture world ? 
Doubtless one commanding reason is 
the splendid scenery and climate of 
California, where the American pictures 
are made. There open-air work can be 
done nearly all the year round, and there, 
also, is a splendid light for photography. 
In addition California has every sort 
and kind of scenery, so that the picture 
men can obtain a thousand scenic effects. 
There are mountains and deserts and 
fertile plains and lovely beaches and 
park-like lands. 

The Weather Handicap 

We in Britain, on the other hand, 
have to contend with five, six, or even 
seven months of winter in a year. We 
have had very little really good W’eather 
for about a year. That is a great handi¬ 
cap to the photographer. 

Nevertheless, it does not appear that 
w e have done all we might do to develop 
this important trade, which will yet 
grow' amazingly as civilisation extends. 
The remedy would seem to be for our 
front-rank literary men and artists not 
to despise what is really a magnificent 
opportunity, but to lend their aid to 
create British films of a kind which 
would command universal admiration. 

THE “ SOMETHING 
MISSING” 

Where a Hen Beats Electricity 

In spite of an enormous amount of 
time and experiment spent on incubators, 
the hen still remains by far the most 
suitable supplier of warmth to her eggs. 

Incubators were made for hatching 
eggs many centuries ago in Egypt- and 
China, but the first electric one was made 
in this country in 1S82. A well-known 
electrical engineer said, the other day 
at the Royal Society of Arts that there 
is " something missing ” in all incu¬ 
bators which the hen can supply, but 
which has so far baffled, all inventors 
and poultry experts. 
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A BRICKLAYER S 
HOUR 

What He Did in It 

It is a little startling to hear of a man 
who laid 879 bricks in an hour, when 
we know that less than that number are 
usually laid in a day ! 

It appears, however, that the thing 
is just possible for a very strong man 
for a single hour. 

To lay 879 bricks in an hour a man 
would have to lift three tons of bricks 
and mortar, and one has only to imagine 
the motions of lifting each brick.with one 
hand, taking the mortar on to the 
trowel with the other, and laying and 
adjusting the brick and the mortar, to 
see what a terrifically exhausting thing 
it must be to work at such a speed. 

We should like to quicken up our 
bricklayers, but we do not expect them 
all to break so great a record. 


QUARREL ABOUT A 
STATUE 

Should Queen Victoria be 
Moved ? 

There-lias been going on a fierce dis¬ 
pute among members of the House of 
Lords as to whether a statue of Queen 
Victoria should be moved to another 
position in the building to make room 
for a memorial to the members of the 
families of peers who fell in the war. 

The dispute turns first on whether 
the statue of the Queen is good art, and 
next on whether it is respectful to move 
it, good or bad. 

On the first point there seems no hope 
of agreement, for there are high authori¬ 
ties who take opposite views. 

As to the second point, it appears 
that those who want to move the statue 
think the new position just as honour¬ 
able as the old. Moreover, the Great 
Chamberlain and the King himself have 
given their consent to the change. The 
Lords had a vote on it many months 
ago, when a large majority favoured 
the proposal. It is now demanded that 
a committee of artists should be called 
in to decide the matter all over again. 

Does it really matter so much as all 
this either way ? 


. A SLIPPERY BUSINESS 
Eels Across the Sea 

Canada has always had a good trade 
in exporting eels to the United States, 
but only lately has this business been 
extended to Europe. 

During a recent month 350 barrels of 
these creatures were shipped from Mont¬ 
real to Holland and Germany, and it is" 
expected that this is only the beginning 
of much larger exports. 

Some years ago two hundred thousand 
live eels were shipped from Quebec to 
New York in a specially constructed 
barge equipped with netted openings into 
the hold so that fresh sea-water was'eon- 
tinually washed through to the fish. 

YOUNG OFFENDERS 
A Very Good Inquiry 

All who have studied the world’s 
warfare against crime will welcome the 
announcement by the Home Secretary, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, that a new 
attempt is about to be made to deal 
with young offenders against the law, 
and the old offenders who work for 
social corruption. 

The three chief problems to be solved 
are, first, how to prevent young offenders 
from becoming criminals ; second, how 
to enable criminals who wish to regain 
an honest footing in society to do so ; 
and, third, how to reduce, as far as 
possible, the corrupting influence of 
incorrigible professional criminals. 

Every citizen is deeply interested in 
this threefold task. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

- What is a Geographical Mile? 

A geographical mile consists of 60S0 impe¬ 
rial feet as fixed by the British Admiralty. 
Whal is the Area of the County of Kent ? 

The area of Kent, including land and 
inland waters, is 975,966 acres. 

What is Time ? 

Time is defined in the Oxford Dictionary 
as duration or continued existence. 

What Relation was R. L. Stevenson to 
Robert Stevenson the Engineer? 
Robert Louis Stevenson, the author, 
was the grandson of Robert Stevenson, 
the engineer who built Bel! Rock lighthouse. 
Has a Fish a Heart? 

Yes, every fish lias a heart consisting 
of one auricle and one ventricle. It is 
situated in a special cavity called the 
pericardium, just behind the gills. 

Why are not the Letters on a Typewriter 
in Alphabetical Order? 

The letters are arranged more or less in 
the positions in which it is easiest for the 
fingers to touch those which are most fre¬ 
quently used. 

Of What Nationality is a Child Born 
at Sea ? 

If it is born on a British ship it is in law 
a natural born British subject, if the ship 
is a foreign ship then the laws of other 
nations come into play. 

What are the Colours and Design of the 
Flag of Sarawak ? 

A cross half black, half red on a yellow 
background with a crown in the centre. A 
picture of it will be found in Volume Four of 
the new Children's Encyclopedia, page 2407. 
Does the Spring-Tide Occur at the 
Beginning, Middle, or End of Spring? 
The spring tides have nothing to do with 
Spring, the season. They occur when the 
Sun and Moon are pulling in the same line 
and not against one another at right angles. 
Who was the Author of Havelok the Dane? 

No one can say. The earliest form in 
which it has come down to us is that of a 
French romance, which was abridged by 
Gcoffrei Gaimar, an Anglo-Norman trouvere, 
or epic poet, in the twelfth century. He 
speaks of it as an ancient story. 

What is the Difference between Wit and 
Humour ? 

Wit is the power of giving intellectual 
pleasure by the unexpected combining or 
contrasting of previously unconnected ideas; 
humour is a jocose imagination resulting 
in facetiousness. 

What Causes Snoring and Can it be 
Cured ? 

Snoring results from breathing with the 
mouth open during sleep, and the opening 
of the mouth may be due to a variety of 
causes. In such cases it. is always best 
to consult a doctor, who may be able to 
remove whatever causes the mouth to open. 
What Does the Term Georgian Mean ? 

It has various meanings. Sometimes 
it refers to the period of the first four 
Georges on the English throne. Latterly 
■ it lias been much used to describe the 
present reign of George the Fifth. . It is 
also used to describe an inhabitant of 
Georgia in the Caucasus. 

How are Plants and Animals Named 
Scientifically ? 

Living things are divided into kingdoms, 
sub-kingdoms, divisions,'classes, sub-classes, 
series, orders, sub-orders, genera, and 
species, and to each is given a name con¬ 
sisting of the Latin words, the first known 
as a generic name and the second as a 
specific name. It was the great invention of 
Linnaeus, the Swedish botanist, thus to 
simplify the scientific naming of plants 
and animals. 

What Causes Hot Springs? 

Iu volcanic regions, where the rocks are 
seamed with fissures, water trickles down 
till it comes in contact with heated rocks, 
and when it again emerges at the surface 
it may be at boiling-point. In geysers the 
boiling water is ejected at regular intervals. 
This is due to the fact that the geyser has 
a long tube extending deep into the hot 
rocks. The water that collects is heated 
far beyond the temperature at which water 
boils ordinarily, but the weight of water 
above for a time prevents boiling in the 
lower part. At last, however, a little 
steam is formed, some water is shot out, 
and, the pressure being relieved, the water 
below flashes into steam instantly and 
shoots up. carrying the water, with it. 
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STAR’S HIDE AND 
SEEK 

ALDEBARAN ECLIPSED 
BY THE MOON 

How We Know Our Satellite 
Has Little or No Atmosphere 

A SUDDEN DISAPPEARANCE IN 
THE SKY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

On Monday evening, February 2, 
that beautiful star and colossal sun 
Aldebaran will be seen close to, and to 
the left of, the Moon. ■ Later, at about 
11.54 p.m., our satellite will hide 
. Aldebaran- and occult it, the star re¬ 
appearing at 12.47. 

These times are for London and sur¬ 
rounding counties, but as seen from 
farther north and the midlands, Alde- 
baran will disappear from five to seven 
i minutes earlier. In Scotland it will 



The occultation of Aldebaran 


vanish earlier still, at from 11.3S to 11.40. 
The re-appearance is only from four to 
five minutes earlier than in London. 

If fine, observers will see Aldebaran 
pass from tlieir view’ behind tile dark 
unlit part of the Moon, which will be 
gibbous and but 9I days old. 

Two hours beforehand, Aldebaran 
will be seen to the left of the Moon, 
about twice the Moon's width away and 
greatly dimmed by her radiance. As 
the Moon draws nearer, the star will 
appear still fainter, so that opera or, 
preferably, field glasses are desirable. 

Then, as the supreme moment of 
occultation draws near, Aldebaran can 
be watched dearly until suddenly it will 
appear to go out. The dark invisible 
edge of the Moon has hidden it. 

The accompanying picture of the 
Moon show’s about where the star will 
disappear and reappear. The reappear¬ 
ance will not be nearly so exciting, as 
Aldebaran will emerge from behind the 
bright-edge of our satellite, the occur¬ 
rence being scarcely perceptible amid 
the blaze of light reflected from the 
Moon’s surface. 

Lunar Landscapes 

The suddenness of -the star’s disap¬ 
pearance is one of the most conclusive 
proofs that the Moon has very little 
atmosphere. While using the glasses, 
some of the most striking objects of the 
lunar landscape may be glimpsed. Just 
now the magnificent crater of Coper¬ 
nicus, marked C in the picture, will 
appear as a bright spot with low-power 
glasses, but clearly as a crater in powerful 
ones. This crater, 55 miles across, has-a 
wall of mountains 11,000 to 13,000 feet 
high round it, and a central mass 2400 
feet high. A little to the right and 
slightly above Copernicus will be seen 
the crater Eratosthenes, marked E in 
the picture. This is some 37 miles across. 

Stretching away to the right and 
curving upwards to nearly half way 
across the illuminated part of the 
Moon, will be seen a bright streak. This 
is the mountain range, about 650 miles 
long, of the Lunar Apennines, marked 
A—A in the picture ; some of the peaks 
are 21,000 feet high. The brilliant sun¬ 
light reflected from these slopes helps 
to produce the “ white streak” so 
strikingly. Above is the large and dusky 
area (marked R), the Mare Imbriuni, or 
Sea of Rains, but it is no longer a sea and 
no rain falls there now’ G. F. M. 

Other Worlis. In the morning Jupiter in 
south-east and Saturn south; in the evening 
Mars and Uranus south-west 
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THE WIZARD 

A Story of Adventure 
in Wildest Africa 

What Has Happened Before 

John Fountain and his young com¬ 
panion Neil Ranson meet Idina, a 
native of Kandara, a city hidden 
among the mountains of Africa, the 
people of which are descended from 
the Ancient Egyptians. 

With Idina they go to the city to 
rescue a well-known explorer, Henry 
Tremavne, who is held prisoner by 
Punlin, the High Priest. Neil goes to 
Punliri’s house disguised as the 
Queen of Kandara. 

CHAPTER 9 
Captured by Punhri 

eil found himself, a moment 
after, in a wide hall, or pas¬ 
sage, the floor of which was of 
mosaic. 

This hall was lighted throughout 
its length and breadth by ornate 
metal lanterns hung on chains. 
And the light from these was red, a 
dull ruby red, which, together with 
the strange, intoxicating smell of 
incense with which the atmosphere 
was charged, gave the boy the im¬ 
pression that he had found his way 
into a place that was mystical and 
weird. 

But more than this was he over¬ 
awed by the appearance of the 
man in whose presence he found 
himself. Punhri, the Sorcerer, the 
greatest man in the kingdom, stood 
before Neii Ranson, whom he be¬ 
lieved to be the Queen, for he bowed 
low, extending his arms before him. 

And then lie straightened, and 
laughed softly to himself, in his 
curled, square-cut beard. 

He was somewhat above middle 
height, and very thin. His long 
hair, black as jet, hung down to the 
nape of his neck, where it was cut 
in a straight tine. His eyebrows 
were dark and well defined, meeting 
on the bridge of a nose that was like 
the beak of a bird of prey. In his 
eyes there was something terrible, 
a strange, metallic glint. They 
were like the eyes of a great serpent, 
eyes incapable of laughter. 

Very deliberately he raised his 
hands and made a few passes 
before the boy’s face, . after the 
manner of a mesmerist. Neil was at 
once vaguely conscious of a sensa¬ 
tion as if he were failing under the 
influence of an anaesthetic. At the 
same time, he could not fail to 
notice Punhri’s hands, the fingers 
of which were long and claw-like, 
while on many .were rings set with 
gigantic emeralds and rubies. 

Punhri spoke in a deep voice, and, 
though Neil could not understand a 
word, there was no mistaking the 
man’s meaning ; for he immediately 
turned upon his heel and walked 
slowly down the passage, at the end 
of which he ascended a long flight 
of stairs. 

The boy followed, still like one 
in a trance. Indeed, the. very 
atmosphe're of the place and the 
personality of this extraordinary 
man made him feel that already he 
might at any moment lose posses¬ 
sion of his will-power. 

They entered a small room at the 
head of ~ the staircase, where the 
walls were draped with fantastic 
curtains that bore many strange, 
cryptic designs and mystic symbols. 
Here, too, was an oil lamp that 
burned with a bright red glow upon 
a pedestal, at the foot of which, on a 
slab, was a great crystal that re¬ 
flected man)’ prismatic lights. 

Punhri waved a hand towards 
the crystal and spoke again. Neil 
had picked up but few words of 
the language from Idina ; but there 
was something so arresting and 
convincing ' about the personality 
of the Sorcerer that his intentions 
were suggested more by some 
subtle influence than by the actual 
words he used. 

Neil fully understood that he had 
been told to gaze into the crystal ; 
and, fearing that this might in some 
way deprive him of all initiative, 
and taking advantage of the heavy 


OF KANDARA 

Told by Major 
Charles Gilson 

veil lie wore, he deliberately 
closed his eyes. 

And even then he felt as if, de¬ 
spite himself, he was about to fall 
asleep, when he was aroused by 
the voice of Punhri. 

The man now stood at a small, 
central table on which was a roll 
of papyrus covered with hierogly¬ 
phics. Without a word, he thrust 
into Neil’s hand a stylus, and with a 
gesture intimated that the boy was 
to sign his name. 

As in a flash, Neil Ranson realised 
the truth. As Queen Zarasis, he 
was to sign the death-warrant of 
Henry Tremayne. 

Suddenly aware of this, acting 
on the impulse of the moment, he 
drew back- quickly, and cast the 
stylus upon the floor. And a 
moment after he believed that his 
last hour was come; for Punhri 
stood before him, his eyes ablaze 
with wrath, his arms stiff and 
quivering at his sides. 

For a moment there was silence. 
They stood facing one another. And 
then the Sorcerer, with a loud cry 
that" might have been an oath, 
seized Neil by a wrist, and dragged 
him by force across the room. 

He flung open a door, through 
which he flung his victim. The 
door slammed. Neil Ranson heard 
the key turn quickly in the lock. 

He found himself in comparative 
darkness, in which, coming from the 
red light of the outer room, he could 
not at first see a yard in front of 
turn. A moment elapsed before he 
realised that he was a prisoner—a 
prisoner in the house of Punhri, 
the wizard of Kandara. 

CHAPTER 10 

The Escape 

n a moment Neil’s eyes had grown 
accustomed to the semi-darlc- 
ness of the room in which he found 
himself. It was a bare, unfurnished 
chamber with a dome-shaped roof; 
and in one wall was a window, about 
eight feet from the ground, through 
which the moonshine streamed. 

The boy looked about him 
quickly, and saw at once that there 
was no escape, unless by way of the 
window. Never in his life had he 
been so alarmed. Though he had 
seen Punhri for little more than 
a minute, lie dreaded the man, 
whose appearance was sinister and 
forbidding. One would not have 
thought that the face of any human 
being could have been so hard and 
cruel. 

Neil approached the window, to 
find at once that his movements 
were impeded by the tightness of 
the skirt he wore. Hitherto he had 
walked with short strides, imitating 
as well as he could the actions of a 
sleepwalker; but now, -when he 
would jump to the level of the 
window-sill, which was well above 
his head, he saw that he must have 
the free use of his limbs. 

The dress was of the very finest 
silk, into which had been inter¬ 
woven threads of gold that shim¬ 
mered in the light at every’ move¬ 
ment. Neil Ranson caught the hem 
of the skirt in both hands, and with 
a jerk tore it, ripping it upward. 
With a rush he sprang and caught 
the window-sill, hoisting himself 
from the floor. 

And here two details are of im¬ 
portance in regard to the architect¬ 
ure of Kandara. 

In the first place, these won¬ 
derful people had not yet invented 
glass, and, so far as the windows of 
their houses were concerned, glass 
was quite unnecessary’, for the 
climate was never cold ; and when 
it rained, as it often did, a kind of 
shutter was lowered, made of 
wood, that well served its purpose. 
Secondly, the roofs of the houses 
were flat, and these were often used 
as gardens, palms and tropical 
shrubs being planted in great earth¬ 
enware pots, and arranged in rows, 
between which the owner of the 


house might walk whenever he was 
so disposed. 

Neil, seated on the window-sill, 
found himself at a perilous height 
above the ground. The foundations j 
of the house itself were well above 
the square in which it stood ; and 
the long staircase Punhri and the 
boy had ascended had led direct to 
the upper storey’. 

This window looked down upon 
the roofs of the neighbouring houses. 
In the moonlight the Royal Palace 
could be seen at no great distance. 

Level with the window-sill was a 
narrow ledge of masonry', about two 
feet wide, which appeared to sur¬ 
round the entire building. Stand¬ 
ing on this, and grasping for support 
the woodwork of the shutter, Neil 
Ranson took in his surroundings. 

The parapet of the roof was no 
more than nine or ten feet above 
him. But, from a position so pre¬ 
carious, he dared not jump, though 
he soon satisfied himself that the 
wooden shutter was strong enough 
to take his weight. 

As swiftly as he could, but with 
extreme caution, he climbed until 
he was within reach of the parapet. 
He had always been as active as a 
monkey, and had a good head for 
heights ; tree - climbing had been 
one of the favourite recreations of 
his boyhood. And presently’ he 
found himself on the roof of 
Punhri’s palace. 

Here were neither plants nor 
palms, nor, had any attempt been 
made at decoration. There was a 
tabic and a chair, and on the table 
were many strange astrological 
instruments, which conveyed noth¬ 
ing to Neil, except that he knew 
that by means of these the w’izard 
was somehow’ able to record the 
movements of the stars. 

The roof was square, and the 
boy had no need to walk round 
the parapet more than once to 
discover that he could not possibly 
escape by way of the outer wall. 

There were, however, at the 
eastern extremity of the roof two 
stone images of those quaint dog- 
headed creatures w’hose duty, ac¬ 
cording to the Ancient Egyptians, 
was to entrap the souls of human 
beings in a net. And between these 
was a flight of narrow steps that 
led downward to the interior of 
the house. I 

As may be imagined, Neil dreaded 
to return ; but he could not fail to 
see that he had no alternative. He 
must descend the stairs, trusting to 
Providence that he would not be 
discovered, and that he would be 
able to find a way of escape from 
the building. 

The steps were in utter darkness, 
for they were spiral and therefore 
shut out from the light of the Moon. 
And this, in one sense, was fortunate, 
for the boy’ had not gone far when, 
to his consternation, he heard foot¬ 
steps approaching. 
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The central pillar around which 
the staircase turned was not round, 
but shaped like a figure of eight. 
In consequence of this, the steps 
: were wider in some places than in 
others. And Neil Ranson, holding 
his breath, standing stiff and up¬ 
right, squashed himself into this 
central recess, where in fear and 
trembling he awaited the approach 
of the newcomer. 

Someone passed silently’ quite 
near to him — so near to him, in 
fact, -that he was brushed lightly 
by a flowing robe. A few moments 
after the man must have come 
forth upon the roof ; for Neil heard 
the deep voice of one who spoke 
aloud—a voice that he recognised 
at once as that of the wizard. 

Neil waited no longer. Some¬ 
thing like sheer terror possessed 
him. He was resolved to escape, 
if he could, while Punhri, at any’ 
rate, was out of the way. 

Reaching the bottom of the steps, 
the boy’ found himself in a great 
room that he had not seen before, 
which he presumed to be on the 
ground floor. Here were several 
doors ; and, opening one at random, 
he entered a long, bare chamber 
where several men were asleep. 

These were no doubt the High 
Priest’s servants, for they wore 
little or no clothing, and lay on 
rough beds of rushes. 

Neil remained quite still, long 
enough to satisfy himself that ail 
these men were sound asleep. 
More than one snored loudly, while 
another talked in his.sleep. 

On tiptoe the boy crossed the 
room, then vaulted lightly to a 
w’indow, where he discovered, to his 
intense relief, that he was not more 
than six feet from the ground. 

He dropped into a narrow tho¬ 
roughfare, shaded from the moon¬ 
light ; and then, without thinking 
where lie was going, set off running 
as fast as he could. 

He had not gone far before he 
came to an abrupt halt. He did 
not know where he was. He could 
not find his way’ back to the Royal 
Palace unless he first found the 
smaller square in which stood 
Punhri’s house. He. therefore re¬ 
traced his steps, to come in the 
moonshine at the foot of one of the 
great statues of the Sitting Scribe. 
And, now knowing where he was, 
it took him not more than a few’ 
minutes to reach the great square, 
and thence to pass along the main 
street to the Palace gates. 

There he found Dario awaiting 
him, with whom also w’as Idina. 

“ You have returned in the nick 
of time,” said Dario. “ We have 
anxiously awaited you. In half 
an hour it will be daylight, and the 
streets thronged with people.” 

“ Have 'you discovered any¬ 
thing ? ” Idina asked. 

“I have found out much,” 
replied the boy. ” I have entered 
the house of Punhri. I have dis¬ 
covered that he has thrown the 
Queen into a trance that she 
might sign the death-warrant of 
Tremay’ne.” 

The Captain of the Bodyguard 
laughed in his great black beard. 

“ We’ll pay Punhri in his own 
coin ! ” he cried, when he had 
heard the whole story from Idina. 
“ He has cast a spell upon the 
Queen ; he has dared to place her 
under lock and key ; and it will 
seem as if she has been spirited 
! away. We will cause Punhri to 
believe that this is the work of the 
White Wizard, the man w’hom, 
above all others, he hates and fears, 
of whom he is vilely jealous ! ” 

Dario could not continue speak¬ 
ing ; laughter counselled him to 
hold liis sides. He clapped his 
great hands upon the golden breast¬ 
plate of his armour. 

“ This is the greatest joke that 
ever was ! ” he roared. 

But Idina was of a more serious 
turn of mind than this blunt and 
boisterous soldier. 

“ Naught can be a joke,” said 
be, without a smile upon his face, 
“ where Punhri is concerned. The 
High Priest is a wizard who can at 
any moment summon to his aid all 
the devils of ,the underworld.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Early Risers 

Deter and Jim went for a 
1 holiday with their family 
in a caravan all along the Sussex 
Downs, overlooking the chalk 
cliffs and the Channel. 

They drew up at last in a 
hollow sheltered from the wind, 
and unharnessed the horses, 
meaning to pitch their camp for 
three days, and picnic among 
the yellow vetches and purple 
knapweed. 

The whole party climbed to 
the top of a hill that ran out 
in a long point to sea. They 
were delighted with the colours 
of the water far below, pale 
emerald, purple, amber, where 
the seaweed grew on the rocks, 
deep blue with white caps 
beyond. s 

The boys said that the colours 
would be even more glorious 
at sunrise, and that they would 
like to get up and watch the sea 
at dawn. 

Everyone laughed, for Peter 
and Jim could sleep the clock 
round, and never hear a thunder¬ 
storm. Still, they thought they 
would have a try. 

The next morning their father 
let their hammocks down with a 
bump, but they slept on solidly. 

The second day their sister 
put wet sponges on their faces, 
but they only’ got up when the 
bacon was frizzling for breakfast. 
On the third day’, secretly they 
made up their minds to do the 
deed, with help or hindrance 
from nobody. 

At night they took their 
blankets and waterproof sheets, 
rolled themselves in two tight 
bundles, and lay’ down on the 
top of the long hill, which 
stretched out to sea. 

Willing themselves to awaken 
with the first beam of day’, they 
fell into their usual sound 
repose. 

As the dark hours went on, 
somehow or other that sleep 
seemed not so calm as it generally’ 
was. It was troubled with 
dreams of adventure; strange 
things seemed to be happening 
to them through the long night. 

As the first sunbeam struck 
the sea Jim awoke with a start, 
to find Peter’s foot in his face. 
He withdrew an inch, to be met 
with a most painful prickling. 

He looked round to find that 
they’ were ly’ing in the middle of 
a large gorse-bush with spread¬ 
ing branches, and very - long 
thorns, and,- what was more, 
that this gorse-bush was the 
only thing between them and a 
deep drop into the sea. 

The grass was slippery, and so 
were their waterproof sheets. 
During the night the boy’s had 
rolled in their sleep, slowly but 
steadily, all down the long hill, 
to be stayed just at the cliff’s 
edge. 

Gingerly they unwound their 
blankets, and scrambled away 
from their perilous position 011 
the crumbling ground. 

Back to the caravan went 
Peter and Jim, quite forgetting 
to look at what they had camped 
out to see—the dawn on the 
waters. 
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DF MERRYMAN 

JJfs. Hardup : “ We shall have to 
get a new sofa in the spring.” 
Mr. Hardup : “ Don’t you think, 
dear, it would be cheaper to get a 
new spring in the sofa ? ” 


s s o 

An invalid 



Remarked Snip : “ You were once 
acrobatic, 

And you’d leap in a manner em¬ 
phatic.” 

Groaned the grasshopper: “ Oh ! 
’Tisn’t summer, you know— 

In the winter I’m always rheumatic.” 
000 
Arithmetical Problem 
I f from six you take .nine, 

And from nine you take ten, 
Subtractions most simple and plain, 
And fifty from forty 
Be taken, why then 
You’ll find half a dozen remain. 

Solution next week 

3 3 3 

How can a leopard change his 
spots ? 

By going from one spot to another. 
3 0 0 

Do You Live at Berkeley? 
r fHE old spelling of Berkeley was 
Bercheleia, and the meaning is 
the meadow of the birch trees. 
Before the town grew up the place 
must have been noted for its birch 
trees growing in large numbers on 
meadow-land, and the descriptive 
name of the district has come down 
to us today. 

0 3 3 

An Interesting Occupation 
“ J f persistence is worth anything, 
little Jimmy should grow 
up to be a great man.” 

“ What makes you think so ? ” 

“ Well, he has spent the whole 
afternoon blowing soap-bubbles and 
trying to pin them on the wall.” 

0 3 0 

A Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. — i. A very 
useful animal. 6. A destructive 
animal. 8. A preposition. 10 . Pre¬ 
position denoting presence. It. A 
portion. 12. An industrious insect. 
13 - Preposition denoting situation. 
IS- A personal pronoun. 16. Hu¬ 
man-being. 18. A desert animal. 



Reading Down— 2. Alternative. 
3 . Hurried. 4 . Saint (abbrev.). 
5 . A bird. 7 . An aquatic, fur¬ 
bearing animal. 9 - Part of a fish. 
10 . Some. 14 . A sheep. 16. A 
university^ degree. 17. A point of 
tile Compass. solution next week 


IF a set of fire - irons cost three 
pounds, what will a ton • of 
coal come to ? Ashes. 

3 0 3 

Out ol the Frying-pan- 

At a concert a man turned to the 
occupant of the next seat and 
remarked: 

“ What a wretched song that girl 
is singing.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” said the 
stranger coldly. “ 1 composed it.” 

“ Er—what I mean is that it 
would be an excellent song if only 
the girl could sing.” 

“ She is my daughter,” was the 
frigid reply. 

0 0 3 

Full Measure 

'pi ere once was a silly young man 
Who wrote verse that never 
would scan. 

When they said “ But the thing 
■ Doesn’t go with a swing,” 

He replied “ Yes; but, you see, I 
always like to get as many words 
into the last line as I possibly can.” 
3 3,0 

A Railway Puzzle 

A Boy Scout was standing on a 
railway platform when a.train 
came in. He noticed that in the 
number of the engine, which con¬ 
sisted of four figures, the first and 
last figures were the same, and 
when multiplied together gave the 
two middle figures. Also the sum 
of the two middle figures gave the 
first or the last figure. 

What was the number of the 

engine ? Answer next week 

0.0 0 

The Safety First Alphabet 



M is the Muddler who changes his 
mind 

While hooters are hooting before 
and behind. 



N is the Newspaper coupon that’s 
filled 


By people who think they will 
shortly be killed. 

000 
The Difference 

“ Toan,” said little Johnny, frown- 
J ing in perplexity at his elder 
sister, “ why do they call what we 
read about birds and animals 
Natural History ? ” 

“ Simply because,” said Joan 
cheerfully, “ it is natural.” 

“ But when you read about men 
and people, why don’t they call 
that Natural History, too ? ” 

“ Well,” Joan replied, after 
thinking it over, “ they have wars 
and things, and so I suppose it’s not 
natural.” 

0 3 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Am I? 

Sheep (lamb and parchment) 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Across. 1. Sea. 5. Elm. 6. Cat. S. Ash. 
Down. 2. Ed. 3. Fly. 4 . Oak. 7. As. 
A Puzzle Sentence 
The season was forward 
Who Was He? 

The Great Abbot was St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. 


1 


2 


Jacko Lends the Baby 

J acko came rushing home one day with an exciting piece of 
news. “ There’s a circus in the meadow ! ” he cried. 
“ Can I go. Mater ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said his mother. “ I don’t know why you shouldn’t, 
I’m sure.” 

But Jacko did. He had no money to pay for a ticket. 
When he asked his mother for some she said, “ Ask your father.” 

It was no good asking father, for father always said : “ Money ! 
You’re always wanting money. Do you think I’m made of it ? ” 
So he wandered off to see if he could find some way in without 
being seen. 

While he was poking about round the tents he noticed a 
board with some writing on it. “ Wanted a baby monkey for 
today’s performance,” it said. 



Mrs. Jacko was nearly in hyslerics 


10 


“ Coo ! ” thought Jacko. “ Wish I was a bit smaller. They 
might take me.” 

He thought it over a bit, and then marched up boldly to the 
circus manager. 

“ I see you want a monkey,” he said. “ Will I do ? ” 

“ You ? ” said the manager, looking him up and down. 
“ No ; you’re too big. Have you got a baby brother ? ” 

“ Yes ! ” cried Jacko. “ I’ll fetch him.” And away he 
dashed. 

He came-back to say: “ Will you give me a ticket for the 
performance ? ” 

“ I’ll give you two,” said the manager. And Jacko went off 
highly delighted. 

It was only when he got home and saw Mrs. Jacko dancing the 
baby up and down on her lap, that he began to wonder what his 
mother would say. 

“ Better say nothing about it,” Jacko thought to himself. 
“ I'll hop off with him when the Mater isn’t looking. It’s only 
for an hour or two ; we’ll be back before we’re missed.” 

After dinner every day the baby was put in his’ cot or : a 
little sleep. Jacko waited his opportunity, crept upstairs, 
woke the baby and dressed him. 

“ Like to see the gee-gees ? ” asked Jacko. 

The baby nodded his head. He was quite delighted at the 
prospect. He was more delighted still when he got to the 
circus and found that he was to ride on an “ el'pliant,” as he 
called it, and play with the clown. 

Jacko enjoyed it as much as the baby, and they went home 
when the performance was over, the merriest youngsters in 
Monkeyville. 

“ Mum—mum ! ” cried Baby suddenly. 

Jacko nearly dropped the baby; his mother was the last person 
he wanted to see. 

She was nearly in hysterics. She had gone to look for the 
baby and found the cot empty. 

She wouldn’t -listen when Jacko tried to explain. She 
snatched the baby up and half smothered him with kisses. 

Jacko went to bed that day without any tea, and had his 
pocket-money stopped for a fortnight. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Transplanting a Palm 
Tree 

The civic authorities of I.os 
Angeles performed quite a feat 

11 the other day when they trans- 
~ planted a large historic palm 

tree to a spot two miles away. 

The tree, which was originally 
planted in 17867 is 80 feet high 
and weighs about thirty tons. 
Two mounted derricks were 
used to move the monster, which 

12 is now flourishing at its new 
— address. 


La Transplantation dun 
Palmier 

L’autre jour, les autorites 
municipales de Los Angeles out 
accompli un tour de force en 
faisant -transporter un grand 
palmier historique a un endroit 
eloigne de deux milles. 

L’arbre qui, dans 1 ’origine, 
avait etc plante en 17S6, a 80 
pieds de hauteur ct pese environ 
trente tonnes. Deux ecoperclies 
mobiles servirent a transporter 
le colosse, qui, a present, pros- 
pere a sa nouvelle adressc. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Balloon 

Ctella was a very lucky 
little girl. 

She had a lovely home and a 
mother and father who loved 
her and gave her all she wanted. 

-Indeed, Stella had so many 
toys that, when her birthday 
came, her parents could think 
of nothing new to give her. 

It was Uncle Jim whose 
present gave her the greatest 
pleasure. He met Stella and 
her mother out that morning, 
and hearing it was the little 
girl’s birthday, took her into a 
toyshop and bought her a great 
yellow balloon. 

Stella was very proud of her 
new balloon. She had never 
had such a beauty before, and 
her great fear was that she 
would not get it home safely. 

The wind was not strong 
enough to keep it flying high, 
and when it bumped against 
people’s shoulders in the 
crowded streets Stella held her 
breath in suspense. 

She was glad when they 
finished their shopping and 
turned to go home. 

Alas ! that was the moment 
when the accident happened. 
A gentleman they were passing 
caught his umbrella in the 
string of the balloon, and there 
was a loud bang ! 

Stella cried out ; but the 
gentleman smiled down at her, 
and said: 

“ It’s all right, little girl. 
Don’t cry. Your balloon has 
only flown away home. You’ll 
see when you get there.” 

Then he said something in a 
low voice to her mother, and 
hurried away. 

Stella talked about him all 
the way home. She almost ran, 
she was so impatient to know 
if what the strange gentleman 
had said would come true. 

And it did ! For on the 
knocker of the hall door, when 



they got to it, blowing about 
merrily, was the lovely balloon! 

Stella thought it was magic ; 
but what happened was this. 

The stranger was not a 
stranger at all, but a friend of 
her father’s. • When he had 
seen her disappointment over 
the broken balloon, he had 
jumped into a taxi, bought 
another one just like it, and 
took it home before Stella and 
her mother could get there. 

But it was a long time before 
she found it out. 
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The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for lts. a year; Canada, 13s. 6d. See below. 


ICE-YACHT RACE • GREENLAND’S WIRELESS • GOLF COURSE ON A ROOF 



Ready for the Race—A line-up of iceboats on the frozen river at Redbank, New Jersey, U.S.A.. 
waiting in readiness for a race. Ice-yachting i9 one of the most thrilling of winter sports 


Getting Ready for the Boat Race—The Cambridge oarsmen recently began their trials at 
Cambridge for the Boat Race, and here they are seen making their first trip on the Cam 


' * 
'■a-'. 






Wireless Station in Greenland—Four wireless Lifting a Car Across a River—A motor-car journey of 2090 miles was recently made 

stations are being built in Greenland by the from Nairobi to Lake Nyasa and back, vast highland areas being traversed where 

Danish Government, two on the west coast, one on no European is seen. In this picture the natives are trying to lift the car across a 

the east, and this one at Julianshaab in the south. river. They could not get it far, and a bridge had to be built for it. See page 5 


Church Cut Off by the Floods—Fairfield Church, 
Kent, was completely surrounded by water 
during the recent floods and appeared a mere 
island amid the waste. It looked very desolate 



Vacuum Cleaning the Elephant—These elephants In the Los Angeles Zoo are cleaned with a 
vacuum cleaner, which their keeper says is the most effective method of treating their skins 



Golf Course on a London Roof—An 18-hole putting course is being laid on the roof of Adelaide 
House, the new office building in the City. Here a workman is laying the turf. See page 4 


WHAT WILL LIFE BE LIKE IN A THOUSAND YEARS? SEE MY MAGAZINE 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors. The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, FarringdonSt., London, . E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspapci 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) fr^ju these agents: Canada, Imperial Isews Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Cordon and Gotch ; couth Africa, Central r^ews Agency, 







































